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Identification pf Social Protocol s Relating to 
the Employabil ity of Handicapped Youth 

Fi nal. Report 



The social protocol project was designed to provide irifdrmatibri about 
the Social requirements of work environments so that this knowledge, embed- 
ded in future programs, migtit enhance the opportunity for successful em- 
ployment among handicapped people. : there were several premises upon which. 

the research strategies were based. ?irst^ little is known about the 

^ _ 

social aspects of work. Hence, no one vTivest iqat i ve approach is likely to 

yield sufficient breadth of information. Thus, a variety of methodologies 

iricludihg those for survey and descriptive observation studies were to be 

employed in Vp{\s project. Second, a useful outcome mast include a deserip- 

tidh df both the social behaviors that occur in' work environments and the 

cdhtexts that define their situational appropriateness. These contextual 

relationships are herein referred to as social protocols. Third, 

descriptive categories for behavior and their cbncdmitarit prdtdcdls have 

± _ i _ ' - - - _ _ _ _ 

been sometimes rendered in such global terms as to have almost nd 

functional utility. In contrast, they may be described in relation to such 

specific events or circumstances that they have no generality and are - 

hence, equally useless. The consideration of whet^e to operate on the 

cbntihuum df specificity is a primary Issue in the theoretical 

conceptual izatidri and operational design of social behavior research. 

loreover, ah appropriate degree of specificity for one set of purposes 

might be inadequate for others. Thus, where little is known about sbcial 

protucols, as in the employment arena, a researcher must bear the burden df 

^ ,a perilous decision without much guidance. Resources permit drily a small 

number of options to be explored within an Almost infinite array df 

r . - u o 
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possibilities. It would be a prudent strategj' then.* to collect data on 
social protocols at various points along the specificity contihuOm In order 
to better guide future research, that was the intent in this project. 

The "Social Protocol" project was initially organized in four 
objectives. This report will follow the same structure. After sbme 
Introductory remarks, each objective will be discussed in turn after which 
a concluding seetion will summarize findings and present recommendat ion.s- 
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Introduction 

Employment for handicapped people has not been abundant. In fact, 
unemployment and underemployment has been the general rale. For severely 
handicapped people employment occurs mostly within the confines of 
sheltered workshops where average earnings were $551 a year in 1979. 
Handicapped people in work activity centers :fared less well^ earning 
aver^age of $288 a year. If handicapped clients were systematically moving 
through a cbhtiriuum from day activity centers to work activity centers to 
sheltered workshops arid, firially^ to semi-shel terec^ or competitive 
empldymerit, there would be some reason for optimism. However, the facts 
suggest that' the presumed continuum of vocational programs in most 
communities is not functioning for individual clients. Most individuals i 
competitive or uppeij^ levels of sheltered employment are so placed within a 
few months to a year. Those who are not placed within a two to three year 
period generally remaift indefinitely at lower levels in the vocational 
/prevocational program continuum where there is little opportunity for 
meaningful work or to earn wages. The reasons for lack of movement along 
the vocational t^ritiriuum are many. That discussion is beyond the scope of 
this introduction. However, the inability of many handicapped youth arid 
Adults to iriteract withiri th^ required social prdtdcdls of vdcatidrial 
trairiirig arid empldymerit settirigs has played a large rdle. While self-care 
commiiriity livirig arid vdcatidrial task skills hav^received cdrisiderable 
^ttrvntidri from scleritists arid program developers, social interaction 
related to the work place has been mostly ignored. 

The Social Protocol Project was designed to begin to fill this gap. in 
the scientific literature. Survey research and observational research 
methodologies were to be applied to the problem of ideritifyirig the social 



prbtbebls bperat i rig 'in the work place. A more detailed descriptiigji of 
these research strategies Is presented below. 

Survey Research, 

r - \ - 

the Social Protocol Project proposed to use a questidhhaire witH work- 
placement officers and employers of the handicapped to secure their opin- 
ions about important social parameters of work. As this study evolved, it 
became ^oqressively more methodological l^ompl ex in order to obtain a 
greater variety of ihfbrmatidri. Initial use of a questionnaire provided 
asefal information, but that irifdrmation w^s f rustrat ingly limited. 
Therefore, the process below was developed to provide a broader set of 
information. 

ThVee Dimehsibnal Quest ionnai^^ : As pre! iminary qaestionnaires were 
given arid respbriderits were queried, it became clear that it was not suffi- 
cient to ask Just about the importance ef a particular questibririaire iterti 
(i,e., social procotol). Indeed, preliminary data suggested that a parti- 
cular category of beh^ior may be more or leSs impbrtant* may occur more or 
^ less frequently, and may be Sore or less prbblematic with new employees. 

This feedback led to the development bf a questibririaire format that called 
upon respondents tcr rate each social firotbcbl iri each of three'dimensions; 
" importance, frequeney, and enTplbyer satisfactiori with new emploj^ees in 
regard to that social prbtbcbl. 

Three Categbries- bf tmployers :^ Prel iminary N^ork soggested that 
employers of different types migh^ respond tn different ways to dues- 
tioririaire Uems. Therefore, the survey sampled three categories bf 
employers; food service employers (e.g., resta^irants arid cafeterias); other 
service ejinployers (e.g., grocery stores, printing shbps* etc.); and 
industrial or agricultural manurfacturers (e.g.^ cheese factories). 

- ^ ' ' "•[■-' 
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Interviewing Employers : the preliminary work made it apparent that 
questionnaires can only provide a surface level of information. That Isi 
they allow respondents to rate among a set of prearranged choices. 
However, they do. not permit respondents to provide information that goes 
beyond the prearranged items oh the questionnaire. For that reason^ ah 
interview was also conducted with every respondent. The pur pose of these 
interviews was twb-fbld: First, interviews were used to gather examples 
from employers about the specific social protocols that were important in 
their businesses. In this way^ a detailed description- of the Circumstances 
that surround Important social protocols could be obtained for a variety of 
behaviors and for a variety of places of employment. Second, the interview 
was used to find out how different employers attempt to correct or other- 
wise discipline employees in the face of behavior they consider to be 

_ _ _ _ . . . 

inappropriate or undesirable. 

dbservatiortal Research . The Social Prbtbeol Project prbpbsed tb cbh- 

duct observational research at places of emplbyrrient in brder tb examine^ in 

■^i _ _ _ _ . _ * 

vivo, the social interaction that takes place and the circumstances In 

which It occurs. InltiaJ-ly, it was prbpbsed that people placed /from Cache 
Instructibhal Workshop wbuld be observed in their places of employment in 
conjunctibri with some of their nonhand icapped co-workers. However, pre- 
liminary investigation led to a somewhat different strategy. First, it 
turned but that there were not all that many Cache Instructional Workshop ^ 

clients placed in competitive employinent recently. The domihaht employer 

; '_ 

01 ::he handicapped in the Cache Valley area turned out to be Beseret 

Industries^ Inc. For that reason, DeseVet Industries was chosen as the 

primary site in which handicapped arid hohhahdicapped workers would be 

observed. Second, a preliminary study-was conducted in which some haridi- 
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capped and nonhandicapped workers were observed in several different bus- 
inesses; The primai^y purpose of this study was to develop a system for 
observing social behavior. It became evident from this preliminary work 
that no one system could reliably yield a sufficient breadth of ihfbrma- 
tibh; For that reason^ two observation systems were developed. Ghe exa- 
mines the structure of ongoing social interactions using ah interval re- 
cording system in which the rates, patterns^ ^ahd participants of social 
interaction are assessed, the second system uses a checklist to efficient 
ly record additional Information not available from the first observation 
system. Th^ remainder of the report presents the findings for each of the 
four goals proposed in the Social Protocol Project, - ' ' 
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Goal One 
.INTRODUCTION 



\ 'The purpose of Goal One was to determine placement officers' and 
employers* ratings of social protdcpls related to the emplqyabi 1 ity of 
hahdcapped youth. Competitive employment wprk supervisors rather than 
placement officers were included as participants in this study. There has 
been relatively little recent job placement activity for handicapped youth 
in Cache Valley. Therefore, placement officers were not felt to be a 
useful source of information. In contrast, judgements by competitive 
employers, about social protocols important for success oh the job seemed 
likely to provide information directly pertinent to vbeatibnil preparation 
of handicapped people. » 

Previous research in this area has focused primarily on task require- 
ments of jobs rather than oh social ski.lls that may be necessary for job 
success. This research has focused on sheltered workshops rather than on 
cbmpetitive/empldyrneht settings (Ma.lgady & Barcher, 1982; Rusch, et a1., 
1982; Mithaug^ et al.* 1977; Foss ^'Peterson, 1981). The present study was 
aimed git identifying social protocols that employers cohsi.dered relevant to 
job success in competitive employment. 

METH0BS 

A Subject Selectinn ^' 

The survey was conducted in Cache County (pdpuldtion 48,500), Utah. A 
listihg^of businesses ih Cache County was obtained from the telephone 
di ret lory, the Cache County Chamber of Commerce, arid the Utah State Dfrec^ 
tory of Basinesses. The businesses were selected for inclusion in the- 
study based on two factors: (a) the business had to have at least eight 

ib 
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The jnames of businesses that met tne aoove cnrena were Lnen aiviutju 
into three categories; manufacturers, services, and food services, arid 
assigned a random number. In each of the three categories, twenty busi- 
nesses were selected based on the first twenty random numbers; ten first- 
choice participants and ten alternates. The types of businesses that 
comprised the sample are described in Table 1.1; 

— r • 

Insert Table 1.1. about here 



For each business, the on-line supervisor was the respondent for both 
the questionnaire and the interview. The on-line supervisor is in daily 
contact with employees and is in a position to provide typical examples of 
social behavior among employees. Further, the bri-lihe supervisor evaluates 
the employees' performance and their bpiriibris of individuals may lead to 
job promotion, retention, or loss. 

PRSeEDURES 

Following the random selection of businesses, a manager from each 

business was contacted by phone. 0n the basis of the telephone interview, 

each business was screened farther. Criteria for screening included: a) 

the business had to employ a minimum of eight employees; b) the supervised 

employees did not have to be licensed or have special skills training; c) 

I* 

thp jobs did not require skills beyond math and reading; arid * d) there 
r.r irj lot 6e a roequirement of union membership. If the business met all of 
the above criteria, that business was included in the study. If the 
^r'isihess failed to meet any one of the above criteria, the business was 
excluded from the survey and a business from the alterriate list was selec- 
ted. A telephone interview was then conducted with the new business. 
A 37-item questionnaire form was mailed to dri-lirie supervisors at 




Table IJ 



Businesses Sampled 



Category 
Manufacturers 



Services 



Restaurants 



les 



H umber and Types of Bt 

3 Processed diary products 

3 Manufacture office supplies^ 
1 Manufacture car seat covers 
1 Develop electrbriicsupi 
1 Manufaetor animal feed 

1 Produce baRed goods 

4 Grocery Stores 

2 Motels _ 

3 Health Care Centers 
1 Dry Cleaner 

■ _ 1 

4 East food establishments 

5 General restaurants 
1 University cafeteria 



i 
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basihesses ineluded in the study (see Table 1.2). The questionnaire items 
iheltided social behaviors and situations Identified in the vocational 
literature and from preliminary survey research with employers; Each 
questionnaire item was rated from 1 to 5 by supervisors on each of three 
dimensions (frequency, importance, and satisfaction). 



Insert Table 1-2 about here 



Once the questionnaire was completed, on-line supervisors were contac- 
ted by phone and an interview was scheduled at each place of business. 
Baring the interview, the supervisor was a^Keti to select five categories of 
behavior that were of "most concern", from the 37-item questionnaire. When 
supervisors had difficulty choosing five categories of behavior that were 
of "most coricern"^ the interviewer provided prompts based on the super- 
visors' responses to questionnaire items. Prompts consisted of pointing 
out questionnaire items that had been ranked both as being very important 
and being sources of dissatisfaction. After selecting the fivejtems of 
"most concern", the supervisor was asked to provide i typical example that 
characterized each. The examples were operational i zed in terms of the 
•eltino in which the behavior occurred, the time of day or the circum- 
stances in which the behavior was most likely to occur, the sequence of 
pvents including antecedent cbriditidhSi a description of the actual behav- 
]or(s)» and the events that followed that behavior. 

Next, * supervisors were asked to report their typical response when 
each pategbry of behavior of most concern occurred. A matrix that listed 
twelve consequences ranging from ignoring the behavior to firing the 
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Directiofis : Below is a list of employee behaviors that may or may not 
contribote to soccessful job performance: Read. each one and select brie of 
the numbered descriptors that best describes {15 how fredueritly. the 
lUyatlph occurs in your work sett^ (2) how important _the behavior, is to 
successful performance of your specific type of work; and (3) how satisfied 
yob are with this jDehavior iri employees when they first beqiri employmerit. 
Place the. number for the correct descriptor in the space that cbrrespbrids 

to the cblurhh desicjnatgd for the descri ptbr *te-Cj-i spaces Under I 

correspond to freaujenc^ pccurrence). Notej WA^riAv_^_r i*_^ituation is 
described that is negative or undesirable, rate the item for importance 
as: "how important it would be for the sitoat/'iori riot to bccur." 



i 

£reouency of Occurrence 

13 Not appTTcable to this joh 

1 Less_than once a month 

2 About once a month 

3 About once a week 

4 About once a day 

5 More than bnce a day 



^ 

Importarice to ioh/ success . . 
U Not applicable^ to this .ibb 

1 Not at al 1 important 

2 Rarely ifTipor/ant 

3 Moderately iSpbrtarit 

4 Very impbrtSat 

B Critical tc) Job success 



I!! 

Satisfaction _ 

"D Not Applicable to this job 

1 Not satisfied with any 
employee 

2 Satisfied with a few 
employees " _ 

3 Satisfied_w]th half 
of the employees 

4 Satisfied with most errDloyee 

5 Satisfied with all emb'byees 



Example ' • I H ■ HI 



Having friends around durina on the job hoars 



'i If in 



1. Carrying out instructions from others that need , immedi ate attention. 

2. Carrying but instructioris which need attentiori only after ari amount 
of time has passed from the time bf the qiveri instructions (e.d. » "Wh 
you are thrduph stackinq bdxes»'beqin to take 1nvent]bry'' ).. 

Providing informatibri to other employees or to the public which is 
related to products, schedules, operatibris^ br store Pb^ i cy J e.d , ^ 
'the company does hot refund sale items", or "We open Saturdays at a 
later t4me"). 

1. independently gettino necessary infbrmatibh reguired for" performing 
d new task (e.g., checking a cataloque to locate depleted materials!. 
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5. Refusihq to follow wrcriQihstroctions_fromco-w^ in an acceotable 
manner (e.d.i "I can't leave until I'm sare that the pressure qaoor is 
stable".)^ 

6. Ignoring inapproori ate aossipinq or boisterous behavior b^ cd-wdrkl-rs . 

7. Eonversino in "small talk" unrelated to work during .iob hours. 
8/ Admitting a wrong action, or apblbgizina to someone on the job; 
9. Praisihq cd-wdrkers fdr jpbs well done. 

lb. Friendly .ioking or kidding with co-wdrkefs, 

11. Referring inauiries or instructions to pualified personnel designated 

to handle such work fe.q., "credit can be obtained on the second floor") 

12. Offeringlhelp to cp-workers , or .giving aoods.or materials to 'a_co- 
wdrker (e.Q,^ "I'll finish the salad bar while you clear all of 

^ the tabljbs"). 

13: Using social amenities such as "please", "thank you", "excuse me", etc-"^ 
i '\ . . , ^ . ' . 

14. Stopbing ta1k_and listeniria to others when they begin to speak fe.d. , 
"shut up and listen"!. 

15. Rrinaing conversation to an end at appropriate times (e.g., arvswering 
phone,/ end of break, time); 

16. Rouohhousina during work. 

17. Ridiculihdi criticizihd^ cursing at^ dr threatehind cb-wbrkers, 

18. Accepting apologies from co-workers for wronq-doinas. f 

19. Accepting joking or kiddihq from co-workers. ^ 

20. Handling unfriendly .ioking or sarcastic kidding frbm cb-wbrkers by ; , 
him/herse]f. 

21. Expressing appreciation for something a co-worker has done. 

.22. Handling being ridiculed^ cursed^ criticized, or threatened by 
cd-wdrkers. 

>^ f _ 

23 Using insopropr i ate c'-^vsical Gestures in place of verbal outbursts 
(e.q;, thumbing the n^se at someone). 

25. Idndririg co-wdrkers* fncduragemeht td grumble or cbmplaih. ( 

25. Arouino with co-workers or supervisor, \ 

----- \ 

?6. Givirid orders w-heh .he/she does not have this responsibility. \ 
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i Table 1.2 (continued) V ; ^ 

^ersist.ina to-iriauire into supervisor *s or co-workers* oersbrial affairs 
fe.o.i beihq nosy) . - 



Responding aooropriately to job-related emeroencies (6. a., injury, 

burst water pipe), S 

Havihd difficulty remembering peoples' nSmes. 

Borrowing 'money from .co-workers. ' ^ 

Using appropriate tone arid loudness of vbic^'. 

Standing too close to other people, or not maintaining appropriate 
social distance- 
Using weak or phony excuses for being late to work* missing work, or 
failing to perform some duty.*' ' ^ 

^rimDinq while oh the job stati^jn fe .g ., hair-combing, applying make-up). 

Having friends around during on-the-job hdUr5- • . - 

'^omDlaining or grumbling to co-workers about company policies or 
orocedures. , - 

Ackndwledgina what ^others are saying by mak/ng eye contact, nodding 
lead, or saying uh-huh, ummm, yea, right, etc. while others soeak, . 



mments or mJ4 



was asked to indicate what his/her response would be after the first 



Insert Table 1.3 about here 



occurrence of the behavior} the second occurrence, and so on until either 
the employee was fired or uhti V'subsequent occurrences led repeatedly to 
the-same consequence, eohseqences other than those listed were Yibted by the 
interviewer at the bottom of the page. 

Upon completiGh of the Cache Survey each example provided by supervi- _ 
sbrs was fe-humbered to correspond with questionnaire iterris. This jDrbc^s 
was undertaken because bfteri examples related to more than one question-^' * 
naire Item number. Rater's were trained to identify any overlap between 
questibhriaire items and, to specify Items that were Independent of others 
(se^ Table 1.4). In cases where items overlapped, raters were trained to 



Insert Table 1.4 about here 



read all of the items and then number the example according to those items 
which best described that example. In additibh, the fbl lowing ebdihg 
procedures were adhered tb. All examples that were" identified as "ackribw- 
leflging," (item 37), were treated as if speaking had^ in fact^ occurred. 
"Bringing cbnversat ibris tb ah end at ah appropriate time"^ (item 15), was 
Lounled whenever conversing was mentioned in the context of Interfering 
with work perfbrmarice or acknowledged in the context of failure to others. 
Because it was sometimes difficult to determine from the behavioral des- 
criptions whether aoking situations were friendly, unfriendly, or a type of 
ridicule, all examples pertaining to joking were counted as items 19^ 20^ 



Siipervisbr _R«?^pon"se Matrix 



After how many occurrences wbUld ydU iiiake this response? 



What supervisor response 
is called for? 


1st 


2rid 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


More 


Ignore 


- 














Chec^ on 
















Talk with 

*i ' 
















Reprimand 
















Show how 








\ 








Re-explain 
















Apprentice 






1 

1 


• 






Reduce hours 










-1 






Probation 
















Fire or suspend 
















Switch iob location 
















Other- {exDl airil ^ 

















Oualif ications; 
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Quest 1onna1r€-4tam- 



Item Analysis for Reliability 

f Gbrreipbhdiriq Items 



Number 1 De scription 



Number j Descriptibri 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4, 
S, 
5. 



9. 
10. 

11: 



13. 
14. 



Following instructions heeding 
inmediate attention » 

Fol lowing delayed ihstriJ?ttbhs 



H 

n 
n 
II 
f 
II 

II PP-bvi^irig job-related informa- 
II tibn to others 
11 
II, 
H 
1 
II 



Finding necessary inf britiatidn 
before performing a 30b 



11 Refusing to follow others who 

II behave 

il 

II Ignoring inappropriate gossip 

.M ■ 

% : 

ii 

II Conversing in "small talk" 

ii 

Ii ^ 

Ii 
II 
n 
II 

II — 
ii 

It Praising cb-wbrkers 

dbkirig br kidding cb-wbfker 



ii 



II 
11 

11 Referring persbhs to someone else^ 
11 II 

II: II 
« ■ 11 



12.. K Offering to help someone else II 



11 Using social amenities, 

II _ 
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Weak excuses 
Weak excuses 

Referring persons to someone else 
Offering to help someone else 
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"PraUihg cb-wbrRers for jobs well-dbrie" arid "Usirig social am'eriit ies" 
(items ? and 13) were riot classified as equivalent bihaivibrs. "Praising 
cb-wbrkers%was classified as work^related behavior and "social amenities" 
were def Iriecf as comrribri pleasaritries. 

"Ignoring co-workers' grumbling or complaints" (item 24) and "com- 
plaining or grumbling to co-workers about compaHy policies or procedures"^ 
(item 36) frequently overlapped in the examples provided by supervisors. 
Because df-the difficulty in determini<ng whether an employee initiated or 
yimp^ly failed to ignore complaining. Both questionnaire Items were given 
one count unless the supervisor's example stipulated one or the other. 

^ / . 

After the^ratinq process, five of the examples from each category of 
employer (food services, other services, and tnariaf acturers) were indepen- 
dently rated by. a second rater to assess reliability. Iriterobserver agree- 
ment, was calculated by dividing the total riumber of agreemerits by the total 
number bf agreemerits plus disagreemerits arid multiplylriq by 100. Reliabili- 
ty for all groups was 84%. The reliability coefficient for manufacturers 
arid for services was 86% arid arid the rel iabi 1 ity coeff icierits for restaii- 
rarits was 8U%. 

RESULTS • ■ ' 

Arialysis bf Questidririaire Ratirigs 

Questibrihairg itertis were organized in categories based on whether the 
protdcdl was task related and whether- tjj^^behavjlor described was desirable. 
For exdinple, the protocol "following instructidns" is desirable and task- 
re"' ated while "borrowing money* refers to undesirable and rioritask-rel ated 
behavior. . 

Desirable and*tas k-re 1ated it ems. The distributibri bf ratirigs fdr 
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Insert Figure lA abbat here 



The first two graphs* which refer to instruction following were rated 
highly across all three dimensions. Although "responding to emergency 
situations" is not frequently called fdr^ it Is important- to employers and 
they are general ly 'satisfied with employees in this regard* The remaining 
items refer to protocols thjt call for sortie sort of information dissemina- 
tion. These protocols occur .frequerLtJy and ^ w very impor- 
tant to the job. In addition, employers indicated general satisfaction 
with new employees in this area. ^ 

Desirable and nonta^sJc ^elated items . Conversational skills, commori 
pleasantries, ignoring undesirable behavior, joking and kidding, and em- 
ployees reacting appropriately t| others* undesirable behavior comprise the 
second group of items. The di stribdtion of ratings for each dimension oh 
these items is shown in Figure 1.2. 



Insert Figure 1.2 about here 



Protocols requiring cdnversatiiDnal skills* presented in the first four 
sets of graphs* were ranked high on ^fl 1 three dimensions indicating that 
che> occur frequently^ are important to the job and supervisors are satis- 
r iou vUh new employees in this regard. The next three sets of graphs 
represent protocols requiring common pleasantries. All are rated as impor- 
tant for job success. Employers indicate social amenities are called for 
more often than showing appreciation to co-workers and praising cd-wbrkers. 
In general,' supervisors are satisfied with hew empldyees in this area. 
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•itjre 1:1 Desirable, Task-Related Social Prbtbebls. 

Oi s Lri but1 bns of ratings For thirty employers oh > 
eight social prbtbebls. 
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Figure 1,2 Desirable, Not TasR-Related Social Protocols. 

Distributidhs of ratings for thirty employers on 
fdurteeri social protocdls. 
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Figure 1 .2 (cbrit. ) 
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The freqdency ratings for Items referring to prdtbcbls of ighbrihg 

inappropriate behaviors (next two grajDhs) are evenly distributed. In 

*♦ - 
impb?ta(nee to job stieeess both items were rated highly. Ighbririg cbm- 

pialhts was rated somewhat higher than ighorihg gossiping arid employers 

were more satisfied with hew employees in their ighorihg of cdmplaihts than 

in their ignoring of gossiping. 

Supervisors were satisfied with the extent to which new employees 
joked and kidded at work. In general* frequency ratings were equally 
distributed with joking or kidding co-workers being si ightly higher. In 
addition, both protocols were rated high in importance. Finally, employers 
indicate that workers frequently react appropriately to others* undesirable 
behavior. Both of the items in this last set are ranked as being 
moderately to very impbrtant and fbr the most part, emplbyers are satisfied 
with hew employees. 

Undesirable arid task-related it^rtis. The distribution of ratings for 
each dimerisibri bri these items is shown in Figure 1.3 



{ - _ 
Irisert F-igure 1.3 about here 



"Weak or phony excuses" was rated as occurring frequently. .Employers 
identified this protocol as being fairly important and as one with which- 
they ^re generally satisfied. The remaining protocols are classified 
jndesirable because they interfere with cbmpletibri of wbrk tasks. Except 
for engaging in small talk, these did riot occur frequent^ly.' They were 
rated as moderate to very impbrtarit for Job success arid for the most part, 
employers indicated s^isfactibn with new employees iri this regard. 

Undesirable and nbntask-rel ated items, the distribution of ratings 
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Figure 1.3 Undesirable* Task-Related Behaviors. 

Distributions of rating for thirty employers oh 
six social protocols.' 
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for eaeh dimehsibri bri these items is shown in Figure 1.4. 



insert Figure 1.4 about here 
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Except for not "maintaining social distance," items that reflect 



_ i 

negative interaction between employees were not rated as frequent occur- 
rences. These protocols were rated by employers as moderately Important to 
jot^success and the majority of employers indicated that they were satis- 
fied with new employees. "Primping on the job" is rated as not oeeurrihg 
often, as of moderate importance, and most employers are sitisfied with 
their new employees. The final protocol, "forgetting names", was rated as 
not very important to job success. 

&itry<LiDg$ of q^estibririaire items , fable 1.5 presents the meanVatings 
bh questionnaire items brdered frbm'mbst to least important. 

X 



Insert Table 1.5 about here 



The frequency of hbh-appl icable ratings and ratings for the frequency 
and employer satisfaction dimensions are also displayed on this table. The 
items that received over 5 non-appl icaBle ratings were those that reflected 
undesirable nontask-rel ated behaviors across all dimensions. The range of 
mean ratings i^ the frequency dimension (1.5 - 4.7) is greater than the^ 
range of mean ratings in the importance dimension (2.5 - 4.4) arid in the 
satisfaction dimerisibri, (3.3 to 4.7); 

The correlation between o^Ttimgs bri each quest ibririaire item was 
ealcdlated to assess the extent tb which having a high rating on one 
dimerisibri was assbciated with a high rating on other dimensions. Frequency 
and impbrtarice dimensions were moderately correlated (r = 0.43) as were 
frequency and satisfaction dimensions (r = 0.43). Importance and 
satisfaction were less positively correlated (r^«= 0.28) i 
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Fiaure 1.4 Undesirable, Not Task-Related Be^ia^drs. ■ 

Distributions of ratings for thirty employers on 
eight social protocol is. 
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Ouestibhnaire Surrrha ry Analysis 
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Pro toed Is of "Most concern ," 

At the beginhirig of each interview, managers were asked to re-examine 
the 37 social prdtocols on the questionnaire and identify five that were 
"of most concern" to their basines%; The number of times that a prbtbcbl 
was chosen as being "of most concern" was totaled for each of the thre'e 
groups of employers (food service, other service, rriaritif aeturer). Kendal Ts 
coefficient of concordance (Siegal, 1956) yielded a cbrreiatid^ coefficient 
of .57 (statistically significant at p < \BS) indicating substantial agree- 
ment across grbups bf emplbyers in their choice of prbtbcbls of "most 
conbern". In Table 1.6 th^ prbtbcbls are listed in order of decreasing 
frequencies (i.e.^ thdse chdseri the mdst are listed first, etc.) with the 
percentage of times an item was chosen. The percentage was calculated by 

Insert Table 1.6 about here 



dividing the number of times an item was chosen by 30 (the number bf times 
it could have been chosen) and multiplying by 100. 

Employees* ability to follow instructibns cbhsistentT^ arid getting 
necessary infbrmatibri pribr tb perfbrmirig a job appear tb be "bf mdst 
cbncern" to emplbyers. Iri additibri, prdtx)cdls reflecting ah iridividuars 
ability tb be a pleasant cb-wbrker (praising^ shdwirig appreci atidri^ 
offering to help)^ and prdtdcdls directly related to prbductivity (e.g., 
prbvidirig jbb-related irifdrmatidili respdridihg td emergencieSi Having 
friends iri the area) are impdrtarit td empldyers. At the dther end of the 
cbritiriiium, employers repdrted that prdtdcdls involving joking with co- 
wdrkers arid remembering people's names were not of concern. 

A second analysis was conducted that related work supervisbr's 



Prbtbebis of Most Cbricerri to Employers 
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Refusing" to follow others who 5 
behave inappropriately • f 
: 1 

Stopping talk and listening to % 

others ; ^ j 

: , ! 

Acknowledging hearing others 1 

„ : r 

Referring persons to someone 1 

else H 

Roughhoasirig during work il 

- ''rv -- ... 1 

Accept i rig friehdly joking H 

_ • -_ _ - - I 

Ignbririg cd-worker complaints f 



Giving orders without author ity-;'i 

Iriquiririg irita personal affairs If 
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seleetibri of prbtbcbls "Of most conceph" to their ratings of those 
pfbtbcbls bh the questionnaire The objective of the analysis was to see 
which set of ratings, (frequency, importance, and satisfaction) singly or 

in combination, would predict the selection of items "of most concern." A- 

; _ _ _____ _ " « 

multiple regression, step-wise analysis^ procedure indicated that a com- 
bination of the dissatisfaction and importance scales were the best predic- 

^ '■ _','._ "_ _ _ _ _ _ _o _ 

tors for an item to be chosen as "of most ' concern" (Multiple R ■ 0.70, ■ 
0.49, |> < .05). The addition of frequency scores did not significantly 
improve the predictive power (R = 0.7E, R*^ « Q.51) bf the importance and 
. di ssati sf actibh scbres. 

Desci^jptibh bf Sbcial Examples 

In the interviews* supervisors were asked to provide specific examples 
for sbcial protocols that they chose as being of most concern in their 
business. The first category of protocols for which supervisors provided 
examples is information dissemination and information acceptance. A typi- 
cal example of information dissemination involved a supervisor prbvidihg 
instructions to an employee about the work that needed to be completed that 
day. For example, one supervisor stated that she regularly checks her 
laundry supplies and then sets priorities based bh >^hich items are mbst 
depleted. The employee is then given ihstructibns tb act bh those pribr>^^ 
^ies. in these situatibhs, the supervisbr expects all bf the instructiohs - 
to -be followed in the brder that they are given. Sometimes an instruction 
may call fbr a delayed respbhse. One supervisbr reported an example in 
which ah emplbyee was told to increase the delivery load to a certain 
accbuht bh his/her next trip which was approximately one week ^way. 

At tim^Si supervisors place new employees with a more experienced 
employee as an apprenticeship. In these situations, supervisors expect the 
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experienced employee to show the hew employee how tasks are performed. 

However, if the hew employee has some questions^ supervisors expect the 

_ ! 

employee to come to them; arid riot to th^ experienced worker. In one 
examjDle ari experiericed employee was to show a new emplbyee how to mix a 
cleanirig sblutibri. The experiericed worker gave.errdnedus instructions to 
the new worker. Later^ the supervisor indicated the new worker should have 
asked her the correct way to mix the solution. There are some situations 
in which supervisors do not provide direct training for a new task, either 
because the task is difficult to train or because supervisors expect the 
employee to know how to do it already. In these situatioris, supervisors ' 
expect employees to ask them for correct irifbrmatibri befbre perfbrmirig the 
task. For example, one fast food supervisor fepbrted that it is difficult 
to train for all problems that arise in ringing up orders bri thecash 
register. The supervisor iridicated that wheri employees ^ricduriter problems* 
they should ask for instructions pribr to completing tastes. 

A second commbnly cited class of prdtdcdls were those involving pleas- 
antness and helpfulness betweeri employees or between an employee and a 
customer. The examples indicated that supervisors expect employees to be 
polite to brie aridther. this includes thanking one another when they have 
received help* or dffering'td help one another when they get behind in 
their wdrk ^r when It is busy. Supervisors felt that politeness arid show- 
ing appreciation are necessary for a good working atmbsphere. Supervisbrs* 
examples indicated that more experienced employees should help new empldy- 
-e. wheri they are struggling with sbmethirig. Supervisdrs also reported 
that they expect employees to engage in pleasantries with customers. For 
example, employees are expected tb acknbwledge customers cdming ihtd their 
place of business by looking up arid saying '-""hel Id^" dr making eye contact 
and saying "Til be with yau iri a.mlriUte." The examples provided by the 
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supervisbrs diso Indicated that they expect employees to gracefully accept 
a certain aniount of joking, kidding, oK criticism from the public. This 
seems most|critical among food service employers. In addition, supervisors 
expect ejnployees to be able to take a certain amount of kidding from each 
other. One supervisor reported, "When someone makes a Si stake, they could 
get kidded about it for the rest of the day." Supervisors also noted that 

using an appropriate tone of voice while ihteraetirig with the public and 

> ' • _ __ . • 

with eb-wbrkers is important in order to maintain a pleasant working atmos- 
phere. 

A third category of social protocols for which supervisbrs provided 
examples reflected unpleasant interactions between co-workers or between 
cd-wdrkers and their supervisors. These included such things as employees 
giving orders to other employees without the authority to do so, employee* 
complaining about having too much work to do, or employees complaining that 
others are not doing as much work. Supervisors indicated that they would 
ratRer have employees talk to them than complain to one another. In addi- 
tion, supervisors indicated>tha't they would like employees to ignore 
others' complaints because it may lead^ to bad feelings among the staff. 
Gne type of related protocol refers to the use of weak or phoney excuses by 
employees when they dp not perform their work. A typical weak excuse 
involves an. employee calling in the mbrnihg to report that he will not be 
corning to work for some reasoriw Supervisdrs state that this is mdst likely 
to occur bh weekends and results in bther pebple having, tb work a double 
shift. Supervi sbrsVexamples indicate tliat sbmetirheS^ .workers db hot even 
bother tb call in when they are ribt gbing tb come tb wbrk. 

Another general negative category of protdcdls is procrastination or 
putting off worfc. There were several examples in which "small talk" be- 
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tWeeh cd-wdrkers resulted in custdmers having tq wait or productfon falling 
behind. For example^ one supervisor indicated that his hostess came Into 
work about 11:00 a.m. but talked until about 11:3(> or so. As a result, the 
restaurant did not get' properly set up and could .not open on time. When 
employees are standing around talking and a customer comes in, the siipervi- 
sor expects employees to stop talking and wait on the customer, bikewise^ 
supervisors expect employees to keep track of break time arid return to 
their statidris wheri the time is up regardless of whether they have frierids 
In the area. One emeldyer prdvided an example in which, empldyees went dri 
coffee breaks tdgether. If one stayed Idnger than the ten minutes alldwed^ 
the rest alsd stayed and continued talking. 

Several examples were reported in which employees were required to 

- - - \ - - J --- 

respond apprdpri ately td emergency situations. Apparently/ these situa- 
tions occur infrequently but require Immediate action when they do occur. 
In one example, a supervisor Indicated that when the restaurant gets busy, 
waitresses may bump and spi11 hot coffee on one another. The employee who 
doj^s not have the coffee spilled on him should loosen the clothing of the 
person who does and apply first a^id immediately. Jri ariother example iri a 
factory situation, it was reported that a meehariiear^ailure may dccur at 
any time. When it does, employees must act quickly td prever^t products 
coming down the conveyer belt frdm beirig destrdyed^ If emplpyees dd ridt 
react quicklyv- the results fnay be disastrdus. 

- - : ----- 

mere were single examples prdvided fdr dther negative types of behav- 
ori s^irh as primping on the job^torrowi ng money and roughhousing. 

a 

Primping was of concern to supervisors because customers might have to wait 
vhi 1 0 employees fix their hair or makeup. Supervisors were concerned about 
borrowing 'money because if it were not returned, it would create a loss for 
either the business or the other employee. Supervisors* eorieerri with 
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roughhousing was that an employee may be hart and prbddctibh time may be 
lost. 

Arialysis of Disciplinary Consequences for Socially Undes.iratLl-e B#jhay^idr ' 

After bh-1 ine Stipervisbrs described specific examples of sbcial prbtb- 
ebls that were of "most concern" to them^ they were asked tb report the 
actions that they took when those events took place repeatedly, the number 
of Examples cited for each social protocol is reported in Table 1.7 along . 
with the mean number of transgressions that would lead to an employee being 
fired or suspended. . ^ \' 

Insert Table 1.7 about here y 

Among those social protocols for which at least five exampfes were 
cited, ridiculing and critizing others was repbrted tb most rapmJy lead tb 
firing an employee (3 occasions^. Failing to show appreciation for others, 
failing to use social amenities and using weak or phoney excusesi for iriad^-J 
quate job perfbrmance were next in riumber of offenses which lead to firing. 
Although trarisgressibhs of the first four protocols listed in Table 1.6 ^ 
take slightly longer to result in being fired^ they were cited far more 
frequently than other prdtdcols. 

There were some differences among the three employer groups in^the 
mean number of offenses that precede firing an employee: ^manufacturers 
reonrted firing employees after an average of 4.8 transgressions; food 
:ier\/ices employers after 5.2; and other service employers after 4.4. For 
all groups, probation was the most commonly reported disciplinary conse- 
quence prior to firing (manufacturers = 33% of the time; food^erviees = 42% 
of the time and; other services 45% of the time). Oth^r.^di scipl iriary 
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Table 1^7 

Frequency of -Examples of SbeiaJ Prdtbcdls. 
eited and Mean Time of Trarisgressibris to Firing 
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Table 1.7 {cbhtlhtied) 
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cbhsequehces are listed in Table i.8. 



Insert Table 1.8 about here 



there were prbtdcols for which transgressions were never reported to 
lead to firing an employee. These protocols reflect pleasantry and amia- 
bility between co-workers such as: offering to help eo-workers, friendly 
joking with co-workers, efc. Restaurant supervisors and industrial super- 
visors cited 7 and 6 different protocols Respectively, for which transgres- 
sions would not result in firing an employee, even after many repeated 
offenses. For other service employers, there were only three protocols for 
which transgressions would never result in discharging empldyees. . , 

\ DISCUSSION ' 

The purpose of goal brie was to identify social protocols that are 
related to employabil ity. Thirty employers throughout the Cache Valley 
drea were asked to respond to a questionnaire and were later interviewed in 
order to further clarify the protocols which were "of most concern" to 
them. Supervisors* responses to the questionnaire items indicated that, in 
genera>, they considered the social protocols included on the questibrinaire 
as being important in their businesses. They also indicated that they were 
satisfied with new employees in 'regard to most bf the sbcial prbtbcbls. 

Their -^atings oh the frequency with which sbcial prbtbcbls bccurred varied 

i - _ _ - ■ ■ 

widely: Some, such as responding to emergency situatibris, occur 



infrequently^ while btherj^ such as fol lowinq Instructions, occur several 
times a day. However^ when choosing items that were "of most cortcern" in. 
their place of business, employers tended to select protocols that they had^ 
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Reduce Hou 
Apprentice 
Re-explain 
Show how 

Talk with 
Check On 
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fat^d both as very important and as being sources of dissatisfaction With 
hew employees. The ratings of the frequency dimehsioh did hot correlate 
highly with their choice of prbtbcbls "of most cbhcerh"; The protbcbl that 
emplbyers ehb%e mbst frequently as being "of most ebheern" was fbllowihg 
ihstruetibhs that heed immediate attehtibh. Other prbtbcbls frequently 
cited by employers as "of most concern" included following delayed 
ihstruetibhs, obtaining necessary information before performing a. job, 
cdnv'^rsirig in small taltCi and using weak or phoney excuses. 
^ ''^ The examples :pf prdtdcbls "of most concern" provided by supervisors 
indicated that they expect employees to come to them with job-related 
questions. Supervisors also indicated that they corjsider 'pol iteness 



between employees to be desirable. They also expect pleasantness to extend 
to customers who come in their place of business. Supervisors' examples 
reflected that they db hbt like their employees tb engage ih aversive 
ipteractibns with bthers. After supervisors described protbeQls that were 
"bf mbst cbncern". they reported disciplihary actibhs that they take. Some 
protocols such as as follbwing ihstruetibhs, cbiiversing -ih smal 1 talk, ahd 
fihdihg necessary infbrmatibh prior to performing a job, were cited ih 
frequeht examples. It took about five trahsgressibhs before ah employee 
was fired for those behaviors. ^ Other protdcijifs involving pleasantries 
amdrrg cd-wdrkers were frequently cited^but would never result in firing an 
employee. Further, 30% to 40% of the time, probation is the supervisory 
action that iTnmediately precedes firing an em.^loyee. Other frequently 
cited consequences that, occur just prior to firing include reduction of 
hours, talking with' employees (which may include a verbal reprimand similar 
to a probationary statetneht), and switching job locations. 
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Goal Two 

iNTRggygTieN 

A naturalistic dbsef-vatibh study of handicapped arid hdriHaridicapped 
workers was Undertaken as a formative step towards describing social 
protocols in worjc settings, the purpdse of the study was to gather 
information about the social interaction patterns among people at work. 
Primary areas of Interest were: aj the rate and direction of initiations; 

b) the participants in social interactions; c) the extent of subjects' 

_i .. _. ^ 

active participation in interactions; and, d) the general content of social 

interactions. 

METHODS 

Subjects 

Both handicapped (N=17) and nonhahdicapped (N=16) individuals were 
observed in two work sites. The handicapped subjects were mildly to mod- ^ 
erately retarded according to their employment records. They lived either 
in independent living situations such as ajDartmehts or rented homes (N-llj 
or with their families (N=5) (i.e.^ parents^ a brother or a sister). They 
had been working for their present Imployers for a mean of 4.6 years with a 
range of 6 months to 18 years. ; 

the nonhaiidi capped subjects either lived independently (N-i3) or with 
their families (N=3). They had been working for their preseVit employers 
for a mean of 5.7 years with a range of 4 months to 17.5 years. 

- N ■ . ^ 

Settinq \ ' ■ ' ' 

5. . ^ 

Observations took place at two large bdsihesses that specialized in 

_■■ •_ '. _ _ _ ^. - _ 

refurbishing hodsehbld goods. Workers performed a variety of tasks siich as 

loading and unloading trucks, bench work that kept them at stationary work 

stations, or pricing goods. Observations were conducted in the morning and 

" , . 46 



afternoon daring both work periods arid break periods^ Break, observations : 
took place in lounge areas wher^ltables arid chairs were available arid 
employees were able to buy refreshments* General ly^ all workers took their 
break at the same time. ; 

f ' ■ ■ 

Procedure V _ 

Extensive irifbrmatidri on sdCrial iriteractidhs during wdrk arid break was 
gained utilizing a partial-interval <^ecdrding system ( Social Interact ion Observa- 
tion System^ - SIPS ) and a check 1 ist '^recording technique ( The Field Observa- 
tion Checklist). The SIOS^. a partial-interval recording system, was the 



primary observation instrument (see obs:ervation sheet Appendix I), The ^ 

: /- : - 4 

purpose of the SIPS was to record patterns of sociyal interaction. Of ^ 

_* /_ 

specific interest was: a) the rate and direction of initiations; b) the 
participants in social interactions and; c) the extent of subjects' 
involvement in interactions. For all bbservatidriSi observers were equipped 
with a Panasonic cassette tape-recorder* with a 15-seebnd iriterval tape arid 
a small earplug. Codes employed iri recdrdirig bbservatidris are summarized 
i ri Tab l e 2n^1. - 



1^2.1 



Insert Tabl a 2.1 abdut here 



During each interval the observer recorded verbal and physical 
initiations to and from the target subject. Participants in social 
interactions were identified as co-workers, supervisors. Others, or groups 
of individuals. Gont inuous iriteractibris arid 'tMe target subjects' verbal 
and physical participation iri those iriteractions were noted iri each 
interval for the duration of the iriteractibn. Anl iriteraetiori ended whfn a 
six second pause occurred iri the cbnversatibri^ dr^ in the case of dyadic 
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TABLE 

^oci a1 Interaction Observati-or 



I. Initiations 

V Vocal iriitiatioh or response by the target subject. 

T Motor inftiation or response by the tarqet sub.iect. 

t or I the interactor arrow signifies the direction of an initiation. 
The arrow points tow.ard the indiviriual beinq initiated to. 

/ , A slash indicates an initiaMop to or by the tarqet subi'ect that 
was hot responded to. 

IJ. Participants 
C Co-worker 
S Supervisor 



0 



Other. For exafnole, a buyer, a customer, or a client. 



6 Group Interaction is scored when two persons other than the 
target subject are part of an interaction.- 

III. Cbhtihubus Interactions 

^ V A horizontal arrow is used to indicate that an. ifiteraction 
cbht i hues i htb subsequent i nterva 1 s. 

^ O"^ "^y A "V" or "T" over a horizontal arrow is scored once per interval 
*n_on¥oi'!i. inter if the tarqet sabject verbalizes 

during that interval. 

IV. Context Information 
presence for at least part of the interval. 

Sopervisor absence^ for the entire interval. 

^ y Doo> t un i t y fori n t er ac ti on . There is at least one persbh within 
15 feet or the tarpet subject fbr at least one second of the 
i hterval . 

+ No opoortonity for interactlgn fbr at least 14 seconds d. ing the 

(w) Waitino . _ The target subject is between work activities and 
wditinq^fbr additional materials. 

Not waning. The target subiect is enqaqed in a specified work 
activity. 




^On -ta sk^. The target subject is engaged is assigned work or 
-talking to the 5*ipervisbr. 



^ O^f-task . The target subject is not engaged in assigned work ysrtd 
opportunity for work exists. 



BEST COPY AVAiUBLi 
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interactions, when the participants changed. In additioni observers 
recorded whether the supervisor was present for at least a part of the 
interval and whether the stibject had an opportunity to interact. For all 
work observations a time sampling procedure was utilized during each 
interval to record oh-task behavior and whether the target subject was 
waiting for additional work materials. 

Prior to beginning observations^ a two-week drientatlon procedure was 
conducted at both sites., First, pbteritial subjects were tol<l about the 
project arid asked to participate. After irifdrmed consent was obtained, 
prelirhiriary (trial) observations of each .1 ndi vidual were conducted. These 
trial observations were used with all subjects, to allow them to accomodate 
to the observation process. Following each observation, observers 
completed a Subject Orientation Worksheet which a^ked for information about 
employees' jobs and their daily schedules. When a subject appeared 
comfortable with the observation process, actual data conectibn began. 

The observation procedure for dMa collection was sImiTar to the 
orientation procedure. Each worker was observed for five to ten minutes at 
a time. A minimum work sample of B6 minutes and a mihimunj break sample of 
36 minutes per individual was /ebl lected. Fbllbwirig each SIPS dbservatldri^ 
the observer completed the Field Observatidri Checklist . 

The Field Observatidri Checklist dver lapped and supplemented the SIPS 
pbservatibns (see checklist Appendix I). The checklist was comprised of 35 
:uosi«o^> that focused on thft context of interactions (Table 2.2).. For 

Insert Table 2.2 about here 



exainple, several questions referred to whether conversations were work- 
related or nonwork-re1 ated, whethir interactions included cbdperatidri or 

P'-V' ■,. ■ ^.r. BEST Ce'^? ^ I 



TABLE 2.2 



Field QbServatidh Checklist 

I. individuals Present During the bbservation 
Was the supervisor present? 

Was CD-worker(s) present? 

II. P art ijci pant s ^in-Inter^tj cms 

r 

JMd the target subject and supervisor talk? 

bid the supervisor talk to someone other than the target subject? 

Did the target subject talk with a peer or co-worker? 

Qid the target subject talk :with two or more co-workers? 



A. General £o;nteht 

Did the target subject talk about a work-related topic? 
Did the target subject talk about a non-work-rel ated topic? 

B. jCobperatidrii Helping^ and Sharing ' 

bid the target subject give help or work cooperatively with peers? 

bid the target subject ask for help? 

_ _ f ^ 

Did the target subject receive fifelp? 

Did the target subject refuse to help or work cooperatively? 
Did the supervisor qive individual help to the target subject? 
bid the supervisor ^iye indtvidual help to someone besides the 
target subject? 
e. Critiei$m 

Did the supervisor criticize the target subject? ' 
Did a peer criticize the target subject? 
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Did the target subject criticize anyone? - 
Kidding Around 

Did the target subject engage In roughhousing? 

bid others engage in roughhousing? ; 

Did the target subject verb'al ly joke or laugh? ^ 

bid others verbally joke or laugh? 

Inappropriate Behavior 

did the target subject engage in physical behavior thatt, was 
>^,5grossly inappropriate? 

Did others engage in physical behavior that was "grossly 
inappropriate? 

Did the target subject engage in bizarre verbal behavior? ' 

Did others engage in bizarre behavior? 

Did the target subject interrupt a cbnversatidh? 

Did anyone interrupt the target subject? 

Did the target subject inappropriately boss or order anyone around? 

Did a co-worker iriapprdpriately boss or ord^r anypne around? - 

Did. the target subject throw things or destroy property? 

bid others throw things or d.e$troy property? 

Did the target subject cursed swpar; or use profane language? 

Did others curse, Si^fe^r, or use profane language? 

_ ._■ ^ ■ , J ... 

Social Isolation ' / ). > 

If the target subject did not talk, wer^' others talking? 

Did the target subject sit or stand alone while others 'were 

sitt.fhg^^^>:^t^ridihg in groups? ' ^ - ^ 
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criticism eittrer to or by the subjecti arid whether others interacted when 
the targets subject interacted very little. . ^ 

Observers were instructed to respond to each question with one of 
three responses: a) Yes; b) No, or; c) don't know. The observer recorded 
"yes" to a question when the described situdtion occurred at least briee 
during the observation. The category "no" was recorded when the situatibri 
did not occur any time during the observation arid "dbn't Rnow" was recorded 
when the observer was unsure if the situation had occurred. Iri some eases, 
a question was not applicable for a given situation. For example, if the 
observer indicated the supervisor was hot preserit, the question of 
interaction between the supervisbr arid subject was riot applicable^ Rither 
than burden the observer with the' need to master a complex' series of 
conditional diserimiriatibris, the observer was instructed to respend to each 
questibn irideperiderit ly. Prior to analysis^ a computer program ^pl led a 
series of cbriditibrial di scrimiriatidris (Table 2.3) to each F^ieVc y Observation 
thecklist to screen out nonappl icable questions. For example, if it was 
repdrted' that the supervisor was not present^*in a particular observation, 
then questions that pertained to the supervisor's ihteractiori were screened 
•out as "Not Applicable". . - 

— , . — . — - — . . . 

Irisert Tabl'S 2.3 abbut here 



Training 

Observers were trained in ebdirig ebriventibris jDribr tb collecting data 
at the work sites. Fbr both bbservatiori. iristrumerits, a two-phase training 

- - 4 

process was followed. The first phase utilized a videotape of work 
situatibris arid focused bri the observer learning the recording codes. The 
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_ TABLE 2. 3_ 

gield Observjtion Checlcl i 
Cb hd i t i o n a 1 D i sc r i rti 1 h at 1 o h s 



CbiiditVonal Quest i oh 
Was supefviSor present? 



Was eb-worker{s) present? 



f Cdhdltibnal Response 
1 

K No 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

\ ^ 

It 

H 

1 
f 

II 
I 

1! 
1 
1 

II 
H 

-f— -- 

1 
II 
11 
1 
H 

s 

i 
1 

II 
ii 
\ 

5 

1 

■n 

% 
n 
II 
I 



No 



1 

T 
1 
1 

1 
1 
II 
I 
1 
.1 
1 
f 
1 
f 
!l 
1 
1 
II 

11 



Not Applicaible Questions 



Did the target subject and 
supervisor talk? 

Did the supervisor talk to 
sqtneone other than the 
target sabject? 



Did the supervisor 
criticize the target 
subject? 

Did the supervisor give 
individual help or 
ihstructibh to the target 
subject? 

Did the supervisor give 
individual help to someone 
besides the target subject? 



Did the target subject talk 
with a peer or a co-worker? 

bid the target subject talk 
with two or more co-workers? 

Did the target subject give 
help or work cooperatively 
with peers? \ 

Did a peer critii 
target subject?- 



f 

II 

■II- 
1! 
H 
f 
H 
II 
? 



Did a co-worker inappro- 
priately boss or order 
others around? 



Was sjipervisor present? 
^.'as co-'Worker{ s) present? 



No 
No 



If the. target sufeject did 
hot talk^ were others 
talking? 

Did the target subject 
criticize anyone? 



Did the target subjeet and 
.supervisor talk? 

bid the target subiect_talk 
with a pee*^ or co-worker? 



1 
1 

! 
f 



Yes 



Yes 



1 

If 



If the target subject did ' 
not talk, were others 
talking? ( 
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second phase, cbriddcted iri aetual work ehvirdrimentSi focused oh training 

observers to a criterion of at least 80?^ agreernent in all code categories 

____S4_ _ 

for a minimam of ten interactions across two different cb-bbservers. 

ReliabiHty - - 

Ihterobserver reliability was assessed by a second observer who simul- 
taneously, but independently, observed and recorded the social interactions 
of employees. Rel iabil ity observations were conducted for apprbximateT^ 
30% of all observations on both the SIRS and Field Observatibh Checklist 
across subjects, settings, and times of day. Interbbserver agreement bn 
the SidS was calculated for overall intfeVaetive code agreement, initia- 
tions, duration of interaction, and contextual ihfbrmatibn. Ah agreement 
w^s defined as both observers having reebrded the same code in the same 
interval. Reliability coefficients for each code category were derived by 
dividing agreements by agreements plus disagreements and multiplying by . 
100. The mean overall code agreement for work was 82% and for break was 
91%. Initiations, duration of interaction and ebhtextual code agreements 
are presented in- Table 2.4. 

_ _ _ _ ^ ' i 
; Insert Table 2.4 here - 

"^Reliability for the Field gbservatiQri_Eiieeklist was calculated fbr ' 
each observation by dividing the number of agreements bh each checklist by 
^. peerr^ents plus disagreements and multiplying the dividend by 100. When a ; ^ 
question was responded to with "Don*t Know" or "Not Applicable" that qUes- 
tidh was discarded for that observation: The mean interbbserver agreement 
for work and for break was '93% for the Field R b sfe alibn C^eckli$t .|£ 
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TABLE 2.4 

Social Interactidii bbservation System 
Ihterdbservef Agreement ^ 



Interaction Cgdes Context Codes — 

KQveral 1 % JDUfatidn Of II Supervisor ? Opportunity for 5 Waiting II On- 

HAgreement Sini ti attons interactions I Presence S Interaction f for Work f Task 

n , n - 1 % .X 1 1 

I ' H ^ f S . ^ ? 1 
Work f .82 f .81 11 .85 .96 I " S .96 f .97 

f I - 1 f 1 ' / f 1 

II 1 f % % ■ ' ^1 
Break 1 .91 II .73 I .87 S .97 I .98 I 

II %^ I ^fl ^ " H 
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RESHbTS ' \ 

Analysi s of the natural istie bbservatibri^^a. fbcdsed on: (a) the rate 
of sbeial iriteraetibris; (b) tfie part'ici pants V^Poefal interactions; (cj 
the direction of initiations; (dj the extent of active . participation in ^ 
interactions; and (e) the cbriterit of social interactibh.' For a few 
ihdividualSi the percent occurrence on one or more dependent variables in 
the SibS was either extremely high or extremely low. Thus, it was 
determined the most useful measures to describe the distribution of each 
dependent variable (see Table 2.5 and Figures 2.1 - 2.4) were the median ^ 
and the interquartile range (the di^tapj&e^rbm the 25th to the 75th / 
percentile of the distributjon). 



Insert Figures 2.^ - 2.4 and Tables 2.5 - 2.6 abbut here 



The mean prbpbrtibhs bf "yes" respbhses acrbss subjects for each 
Field Observatibn Gheckl ist quest ion?"afe displayed ih Table 2.6. The 
percent of "yes" responses was calculated by dividing the number of "yes" 

respdhses by the number of "yes" plus "no" responses for e?ich subject. 

\ - X ■ . 

Soci al Inter act ions^Diini^tg-Work^ / 

Rate of social interactions . Target subje^^ had opportunity to in- 
teract for almost all work intervals in which^they were bbserye^i. Handi- 
cappf^d individuals interacted slightly less bften than hbhhandicapped 
individuals. Handicapped workers interacted a median bf 19% bf al;!l 
intervals (interquartile distributibn ranged frbm 0.11 - 0.29). This re- 
suHed in a median interaetibn rate bf 0.32 ihteractibhs per minute. Fbr 
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Fiqure 2.1: Box and whisker iliapiiis (Tukey, l977) showing the rate of interact on for .. 

noriharidi capped (NH) subjects during work and during breaks, The ends of tfie boxes mark tlie^S n 

and 75th percentiles. The horizdntal line inside the boxjarks the median. The. siiiall vertical 

lines (whiskers) extend to boxes that mark the extreme values. The whiskers that intersect 
the horizontal lines signify the 5th pertentlle and the 55tfi percentiles. 
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Figure 2.2: Box and whisker diagrams (Tulceyi 1977j showing dyadic and group interactions of 
handicapped (H) and nonhandi capped (NH) subjects during work and during breaks. 
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Box and whlsRer cHagrams- (Tuicey, 1977) showing the direction of social initiations for 
handicapped (R) and, hbhhahdicapped iM) subjects daring worR and during breaRs. 
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Figure 2,4: pox and whisker diagrams (Tukey, 1977) showing active participation in jjiteractlon 
by handicapped (H) and ndnhandicapped (NH) sutJjects during work and duriihg breaks. 
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TABLE 2.5 . " 

Social Interaction Observation Systetr Date 

Median Proportion and Interduftrt^le-R^noe ^ 

Hand 1 c apDed Nonh and i^capped Hand 1 c sppfid Nonh and 1 c spped 
Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 

Work Work Break Break 



Intervals with interaction 
Initiations/Minute 
interval s/ Interact ion 
Continuing Interactions 
Intervals of D^'adic Interaction 
Groop Interactions 
Intervals of Group Interaction 
Target Subject Initiatiohs 
Cb-Wbrker Ihitiatiphs 
Supervisor Initiations 



Ihitiatibhs with the Target Subject 
^ and a Co-Worker 

Initiatiohs with the Target Subject 
and a Supervisor 

Active Participation by the Target 
Subject "'f 

Intervals of Active Part ici pat ibh 
by the Target Subject 

Intervals of Active Particijsatioh 
by the Target Subject in groups 

Ih1tiatibns_by the Target Subject 
not responded to 

Initiatlpns^tp_the Target Subject 
not responded to 

..-.._./. 
Intervals with the Si/pj»rvisor 
Present 



Intervals, with Opportunity for 
interaction 

Intervals where the Target Subject 
was Oh-Task 



0.19 . _ 
0.11 * 0.29 

0.32 
0.21 - 0.52 

1.84 
1.57 - 2.11 

0.65 - 

0.59 - 0.76 

d.78_ 
0.68 " 0.86 

- -0.16_ _ 
0.12 - 0.24 

- -0.21- - 
0.15 - 0.31 

0.46 
0.36 - 0.53 

— • •*-/- ■ ■ * ' 
0.38 
0.30 . 0.56. 

0.05 
0,0 - 0.09 

0.95 - 
0.76 - 1.00 

0.05 - 
0.0 -.0.23 

• -0.85 - 
0.78 . 0.92 

1.60 
1.32 . 1.82 

0.75 
0.53 - 0.93 

0.15 

e.d - 0,27 

0.07 
D.b - 0.20 

0.34 
0.20 - 0.56 



1.00' 
6.99 - l.dC 

_1.00 
0.95 . l.Od 



0.22 



T 



0.35 



I 0.15 - 0.54 I 0.23 - 0.56 

I _ I 

I 0.38 _ I ^0.40 _ 

I 0.20 - 0.49 t 0.24 - 0.4B 

! I 



2.42 I 



3.78 



I 1.99 - 3.35 I 2.79 - 4.66 



0.68_ 



0.74 



I 



0.60 . 0.82 I 0.65 - 0.85 

I 



0.78 



I 



_0.62_ 



'I 0.60 - 0.91. I 0.37 . 0.76 

i I 

I - ^0.17 I - -0.28- -- 

1 0.07 . 0.28 I 0.21 i 0.38 

I I 

I - -0.23- -- I - -0^35- 

I 0.08 - 0.39 I 0.2S - 0.45 



0.49 



-0.52- 



1 0.S9 - 0.67 I 0.34 - 0.65 

I : . r 

.1 0.44 I 0.41- 

I- 0.27 - 0.57 I 0.27 - 0.62 



I 



O.04 



I 



1 0.0 - 0.06: I 0.0-0.06 



-0.93^ 



-0.98- 



I 0.83 - 1.00 1 0.84 . 1.00 

-0.06 - - - 0 - 

r 0.0 - 0vl4 I 0.0 . 0.16 

I A I 

I - -0;87-V'^- I -0.83- - 
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I - - I - 

I 1.96 I 2.96 

1 1.51 . 2.96 I 2.01 . 3.82 

I - - I — . 

I 0.81 _ I 0.73 

j 0.64 . 0.93 i 0.52^. XI. 87 
I 



0.09 



:0.l2 



I 0.0 - 0.22 l- OrO^ 0.17 

I ! ' ' 

1 0.0 i , . 0.0 

I o.b . 0.08 I bvb . 0,17 

r ■ I 

i 0.26 I 0.3A 

1 O.li - 0.42 I 0.06 - 0.40' 



1.00 I J. 00 

i 0.99 - l.dO J 0.99 . 1.00 

(. - - [. 

I 1.00 ^ I ' 
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. . TABhE 2.6 ' : 

Field Observation Checklist Data 



Question 



Mean Proportion 
Handle \Nc)rihandi- 
capped. capped 



Was supervisor present? ^'1^ • 

Was cd-worlcer(sj present? 

bid the target subject and supervisor talk? 

Old the supervisor talk to someone other than 
the target subject? 

Did the target subject talk with a peer or 
co-worker? 

Oidthe target subject talk with two or 
more co-workers? 

' did the target subject talk ftbout a work- 
• related topic? 

bid the target subject ^talK abost a non- 
work-related subject? 

bid thetarget subject give help or work 
cooperatively with peers? 

did the target subject ask for help? 

Did the target subject receive help? 

'bid the target subject refuse to help or 
work cooperatively? J 

, Oid the soperv-lsor give individual Kelp to 1 
the target subject? t 

Oid the supervisor: give individua]rhe1p to , 1 
someone besides the target sBbjett? : % 

. -.; : ? 

Did the supervisor critici ze tl\e target subject? % 

Old a peer criticize the target Uubjeot? X 



1 

V, 
5' 

V 

V 

% 

X 

V 

K 
% 
% 
\ 
% 

n 

51 
V 

% 

s 
1 
% 



Subjects 

Work 

5.6B 



Subjects 
Work 



Old the target subject ^iticlie »r 

Oid the target'' subject engage in roughhousing? 

')id oti'iprs engage in roughhousing? 

did the target subject verbally joke or laugh? 

Did others verbally joke or laogh? 

. ^ J _ 

If the target subject did not talk, were 
others talking? , 

Did the target subject sit or stand.alpne _ 

while others were sitting or standing in groups? T 
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r 



0.96 
0.45 
b.8l 

b.7g 

b.58 

b.86 

0.28 

0.78 

0,01 
0.24 
0.02 

0.32 

0.41. 



J. 96 
G.4l 
0.78 



of "Yes** Responses 
"UahdT- Nonhandl- 
cipped _ capped 
Subjects Subjects 
Break Ereak 



0.82 
0.56 
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0.05 
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0.40 
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each episode^ handicapped warkers interacted a median of 1.84 intervals; 
In addition, within an episode, participants generally spoke more than 
once. A median of 65% of all interactions continued beyond the initial 
reciprocated response for handicapped workers, (interquartile distributibh 
» 0.59 - 0.76). In contrast, interactions of nonhandieapped workers had a 
slightly higher median*^(9. 38 interactions per minUte)^ rriteractidh occur- 
red in 22^6 of all intervals with opportunity for interaction (interquartile 

> ' - -- - _ - . ■ • '_ - ^ ; 

distribution = 0.15 - 0.54). They lasted a median of . 2.42 interval s and a 
median of 68% of all interactions w.ntihued beyond a single speaking turn 

tfbr each participant ^interquartile distribution * ^.60 - 0.80). 

Participants in social Interactions. ^Co-workers were present almost 
all the time when both handicapped and nonhandieapped workers were 
observed (T = 96% of all checklist observations). Thus, most social 

-interactions observed werf between the target subjects and their co-workers 
{T = 95%f. Approximately. 75% of the time, target subjects talked io at 
least one co-worker (handicapped T^= 79%; nonhandieapped 7 « 76%) during an 
observation. Approximately 70% of the time, the target subject talked with 
two or more- co-workers during an observation. These inter actions were 
primarily dyadic (median = 0.78) for both handicapped and rionhahdicapped 
subjects. 

The supervisor was, pre^ht for at least a part of 56% of all checklist 
observations with handicapped workers and 68% of all bbservatioHg with 
nonhandieapped workers. When supervisors were present^ they interacted 
»vith target subjects less than half the time (handicapped T = 30%; and 

nonharidicapped X = 23%;bf subjecjtsj. Further, there were relatively few 

■ . . _■ _ _ _ _ _ 4 _ _ __ __ 

I'lriittations between target subjects and supervisors {handicapped median = 

0.12; nonhandieapped ntedian .= 0.10). 

Direc4ion- Df initiations , .^f Nonhandieapped target sutrjeets initiate(| 
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interactions (median « 0.49; interquartile range' " 0.28) slightly more 

often than handicapped subjects (median « 0;46; loterquart i le range « 

0.17). Similarly, co-workers initiated to nonhandicapped subjects (median 

« 0;44; ihterquartile range « 0.22) more often than they initiated to 

handicapped subjects (median ' 0.38; interquartile range ^ 0.26). Although 

supervisors initiated at a low rate^ the interquartile range for initia- ' / 

tidhs to handicapped workers (0.19) was higher than for norih^ndicapped 

_______ '_ » 

workers (0.09). Analysis of the distribution of Supervisor initiations , 

indicates 4i1t of all handicapped jindividuals were outside the interquartile 

raiige for nonhandicapped workers. 

When either handicapped or nonhandicapped subjecfs initiated, an 

interactioiii the co--wDrker'or supervi sor general ly reisponded. Likewise, 

when either handicapped or nonhandicapped siijegts were initiated to, they 

generally responded. However^ there were ca^es when the cb-Wbrker, 

supervisor* or target subject djd nSt respond tb an initiation. This 

• _t • ' \ ' ' 

bccur?ed more often when Handicapped individuals- initiated (median = 0.15; 
interquartile rang^^ = 0.?7). thj^h when nbnh and i capped iiidividuaTs initiated 
(median,= ,4i;09;: ^ntt^ = 0.2^). • Simi l arly, handicapped 

workers did hot respond to _irii t i^^tibns (median =-'0.07; ihterquartile range • 

» ' • i . ' »_ ^ 

= 0.29) slightly mbre/bfteh than nonhandicapped workers (median ^ 0; , 
1 hterqUart i 1 e range = 0.08). 

Handicapped and *hdnhandicapped wbrkers' active. participation in social 
i hteractidhs. to determine the degree of handicapped and nonhand1cai5ped 
subjects* ' ihvb j-vement in social interactions* observers recorded the 
QCcUrrehce of a subject's physical or verbal interact ion in eacti interval. 
Part icipatidn was almost always conversational rather than physcial. Both 
handicapped and nonhandi:apped subjects were active part*^tf>ants in both j 



dyadic and grdup^iihteraetiohs. Nbriharidicapped workers^ in denerali were 
slightly more active interactbrs than handicapped workers. Ndhhahdlcapped : 
workers were active participants for approximately 87% of the Intervals in 
which they Interacted (interquartile range = 0.13). Thus, for each 
. ihteraetiori, rio^haridicapped workers actively participated for a median of 
L96 Intervals of the thteractlon (Interquartile range = 1.47). In 
contrast^ handicapped workers were active participants for approximately 
85% (Interquartile range = 0.14) of the Intervals in which they 
Interacted. Hartd1capped''ind1vlduals interacted for a median of 1.60 
Irrt^rvals of the Interaction (interquarti le range = 0.05). 

In group Interactions, there was greater variation among individuals 
In the extent of active participation ^handicapped = 0.40 intervals/^ 
interaction; and northandicapped = S.54 intervals/ iriteractibri) than In the 
extent of active, partlcipatibn in both dyadic and grdup interactions -, 
comb i hBd (ihterqaart lie range = 0.14 Interval s/1nteract1on). In adtfitidn, . 
one handicapped and one ribhharidlcapped Individual did hot Interact at all 
in interactions that invblved grbups of people. Thus, when interactions 
have more than twb individuals^ one person may not be required or have the 
opportunity tb interact as frequently as when the Interaction is dyalic. 

Cbriterit of sbcl aV 1 nteractio^s > During most observations the 
c6ri\/ersatibn5 included some work-related information (reference to jofe.or 
objects within the work environment) with both handicapped fX = 86%) arid 
ridrihahdicapped subjects (T = 87%). In a smaller proportion of observa- 
Lions» cdriversat.idris. includes) non-worfc -rel ated i rif drrtlat 1 on (hand icapped T = 
28%; nonhajidicapped 33%). Workers^ beirtg observed were aVmo^ never 
off-tHsk. Interactions general lyt^ok place -iriH coritext of helping dr 
working cooperatively with cb-wbrk^rs)W^^ Bpth handicapped and 

^ _ ■j': . ,->•• ; \ . . ■ , __ 

norihandicapped workers (X = 15%) seldom rQquested-additional help from co- 
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febrlcers (hahdieapped X = 1%; hbriharid i capped X = 15%) arid almost never 

_ - _ ---- p 

refused to help a cb-wbrker [7 = 2%). 

Supervisbrs helped handicapped workers (X = 32%) itibre bfteri than 

ribriharidicapped workers (X = 24%). In additidhi supervisors helped those 

working in the same area as handicapped workers (X = 4l%j rtidre often than 

those working in the same area as ndnhandi capped workers = 31%). 

Supervisors and co-workers seldom cH^i zed the target subject and the 

targ^'t subject almost never criticized .others. No Individuals engaged in 

iriapppopri ate physical behaviors sijcfi as ^tfij/bwirig objects or inappropriate 

verbal behaviors, such as c u^^^ ij^j-^?ffe|t!^r the target subject^ nflrf; other. 



employees bossed others wi thbut^^^^tibf J.ty. Firialy, riorihandaca^ed wb?^ 
kidded and joked (X = 40%) more^wteri than haridi&^ppe^WbfJcei^T^ = 17%). 

__ _ _ _ _ ■ i ' - J" ■■'^ ' ' 

, In summary, during wbrk^^^/iorih^tridi^apped Vubjert slightly 
nior^ often than handicapped subjects* THe con^rsatioris ej^;|t)bth h arid i cap- 
ped arid nonhandicapped wbrkers cbptiriue^ beyond" si rigle exc^Nariges. The 
^ majority of social o hi t^iatiohs involved/ target subjects and their co- 

workers; supervildry iriitiatidhs were relatively *?urequent. Hdwever^ when 
sup^rvisdrs did initiate* they initiated at a higher rate to a greater pro- 
portion of handicapped workers than to nonhandicapped workers. Both^handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped subjects activeljr participated in interaction. 
Interactions generally involved work-related topics and took place in the 

_ _ _ J ; 

f;ontex.l of working cooperatively with co-workers. Nonhandicapped indivi- 
Hiials joked and kidded more often than handicapped individuals. Firially, 
"ittie or no inappropriate behavior occurred. 



Social Interactions Dnrinq Break 

— "~ - - - - . ^ 

_socJ al_i nteract ibris. The social iriteractidri pattern 



break bbservatibns was similar to the iriteractibri pattern observed in work 
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bbservatibris. During breakSiv.tdfget subjects had oppdrtunity to interact 
in almost all intervals in which they were observed during break. 
Ndhhahdicapped employees interacted more often than handicapped employees 
(handicapped median = 0.35; interquartile distribution = 0.23 - 0.56; 
nonhandicapRed tpredian = 0.45.; interquartile distribution = 0.29 - 0.87). 
The median intjer^fetion rate for nonhandicapped -individuals was 0.48 
initia^tions per minute (Interquartile dlstributldn = 0.29 - 0.56). 
Episodes lasted a median of 4.48 fifteen-second Intervals (interquartile 
distribution = 3.20 - 5.55) and a median of 82% of all interactions . 
continued beyond the initial reciprocated respb^e (ihterquartile 
distribution = 0.71 - 0^88). Handicapped employees iriteracted at a Ibwer 
rate of 0.40 initiations per* minute (interquartile distributibri =0.24 - 
0.48). Episodes lasted a median bf 3.78 intervals and a median of 74% of 
all iriteractibris cbritinued beyond a single speaking* turn for each 
participant (interquartile distribution = 0.65 - 0.85). ^ 

Participants in social interactton . During breaks, co-work^s were ; 
present almpst all the time- when subjects were- observed (handicapped ^= 96% 
ncSiKaridi capped J =100%). ^Almost all interactions were between target 
subjects and their co-workers (t = 92%).) Nonhandicapped subjects 
interacted more during breaks than ha^dfcapped subjects. Nonhandicapped 
subjects talked with at least one co-worker, a mean of 86% of 
the time, and with two or more co-workers 76% of the time. In cbntra^t, ^ . 
hand^c.ipped subjects Interacted with at least one cb-wbrker 81% bf the time 
and with two or more co-workers 67% of tjie time. Bbth handicapped and 
nonhandicapped wbrkers engaged in fewer dyadic interactions during breiaks 
\hdndicapped rfiedlan = 0.62; ribhharidicapped median = 0.63'j than during work 
(median 0.78). Cbnyersely^ they engaged in more group interactions 
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durjing- breaks (median « 0.28) than during work (inedian = b.l6). 

^ 

The supervisor was present during break observations approximately B0% 

of the time (handicapped T = 55^; nonhandicapped^^ = 49%). -When 

supervisors were present, they interacted less than half the time with 

target subjects. Interactions bccutred more often with honhandicap- 

ped subjects (X = 49%) than with handicapped subjects (T = 58%). Almost r(o 

initiations occurred between target subjects and supervisors during breaks 

(harid^(^<M^ed median = O.Ol; interquartile distribution = 0 - 0.16; riori- 

- ' ._ ' 

}ed median = 0.01; interquartile distribution = 0 - 0.08). Thus* 

jpervispry interactions during breaks occurred with groups of people. 

nrfecrsion of, initiations . Nonh and 1 capped subjects initiated 

interactiph^ itn^dl^^ 0.56; interquartile range = 0.17) more often than 

handicapped subi^^^^^jSn-*^ 0.^2; i nterquart range. = 0.3x1). Sim^ijar 

'to the interactign pattern during work, co-workers initiated to ^ 




nonhandicapped subjects (median = 0,43; interquartile range = 0.27) 
slig^ly more often than they initiated to handicapped subjects (median = 
0.41; interquartile range = 6.35). ^ 

WhCT either handicapped or norihahdieapped subjects initiated ah inter- 
action the co-worker generally responded. Likewise, when co-workers in- 
itiated to the target subject, the target subject generally responded.^ In 
those few cases when subjectsVihi ti atidns were not responded to^ handicap- 
ped subjects* initiations (metJi'an = 0.11; i.hterquart 1 le range = 0.17) were 
,K.L rr^spdrided to more of ten .than -iionhandicapped subjects' initiations 
vrnedian ^ 0.01; interquartile range - 0.15). Conversely, when subjects were 
initiated to by a co-worker, ^more handicapped subjects (interquartile range 

0.17) than nonhandicapped subjects (interquartile range = 0.11) did hot 
respond; "' 

iUndicapped and nonhandicapped workers' active piirticipat ibh in^Sacial 
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^^er^ction. Both handicapped and nonhandicapped' subjects Were active 
participants- in social interactions. Similar to sybjects* active 
prticipation daring work, active participation; during breaks was almost 
always conversational rather than physical.^ Noriharidieapped subjects, in 
general, were more active participants t^hah handicapped subjects^ 
fharidieapped median = 0.83; interquartile range = 0.16; ribrihahdicapped 
median = 0.93;. interquartile' range ^ 0.13). For each bri^k inter action^ 
rtdnhahdi capped individuals actively participated for a median of ?.57 
intervals (interquartile range = 2.51) arid haridicapped i ridividuals were 
active participarits for a median of 2.96 intervals (interquartile range = 
1.81). Iri grdup interactioris, noriharidieapped subjects were more active 
thari haridi'dapped subjects (haridicapped' mediari = 0.73; interquartile rarige = 

';0.35; nonhandi capped •fried i an = 0.91; interquartile range = 0.07). The 

*.--■. ' ■> 

' tMer^u?rti individuals was five times that of 

•"^li*", _ _'_ _■ _"J ' -- — - 

niS^liand[i capped 1ndividuaVs'>iwJicating greater variability among handicapped 

pndivt^i^H* active part itipatiori in group ihteractibris. 

Content 'fif e i aT;^t er ac 11 o ri s . During rribst bbservatibris^ harjd^icjapped 
arid' norihandicapped workers' conversations were prirnari ly npnwbrk-rel ated. 
Nonhandicapped subjects discussed both nbnwbrk-relatecf topics (X = 96%) 
and work-related topics (X = 45%) rnbre bfteri than haridicapped subjects 
(work-related X = 75%;:;nbri-wbrk.-rel ated X = 34%). 

Ihteractibris gerierany took place iri the cdritext'of takiriq refresh- 
fients arid relaxirig. TKere wer^ fewer si tuatioris during breaks than during 
work where the target subject gave help or worked cooperatively vwith' a co- 
worker' (hand icapped 38%; nonhandicapped X « 56l|). ''In those few, situa- 
tions when help, .was requested, the target subjec^^ ^^]^fr rfefbsed the request. 



Super^visors almost riever offered help tp target subjects or o^ers 
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daring breaks; Netther sdpervisbrs nor cb-worlcers criticized the target 
subject and the target stibjeet never eritieized others. V- 

More kidding arid joking took place du^^glbreaks th^n during Work. 
Again, rionharidieapped workers kidded arid"^o1ced' (IT = '54%)' more often than : 
handicapped workers = 40%). Neither the target subject nor other 

employees bossed others without authority nor engaged in any ihapprdpri ate 

__■.(' . _ _ . _ . 
behaviors. Occasionally subjects did not interact with others diJring 

_- ■ _ • ;-- - _- ■ .'>^ 
breaks (handicapped X = 10%;" hohhahdicapped "X = 15%).-- In those situatl^^^ 

there were usually other individuals in the area who were interacting.'^ 

In summary, the interaction pattern during breaks was similar to the 

' ^ 

interaction pattern daring work. Nonhandicapped subjects iriteracted more 

often than handicapped Subjects. Both haridicapped and rionhandicapped sub- 
jects interacted more during breaks than during work. In general, 
conversations lasted longer during breaks thari'duririg work and 
nonhandicapped individuals engaged in conversations longer than haridicapped 
individuals. Almost all initiations irivblved target subjects arid their 
workers. Supervisors almost never iriitiated cbriversat ibris, although there 
were participarits iri some group iriferactiohs. Both handicapped and 
nonharidicapped' subjects were active' participarits in both dyadic and group 
interactions. Nonhandicapped individuals were more active in group 

interaction than handicapped individuals. The content of conversatioris 

• - • , " ■■ 

general ly focused on nonwbrk-rel ated topics. Nonhandicapped subjects 

^^r.ydyed in nan work-rel ated , d i sciissions and, work^rel ated discussions more 

often than handicapped workers. Finally, nonhandicapped subjects joked arid 

kidded more often than handicapped subjects and more jaking arid kidding 

tooR place during breaks thari during work. 

DISCUSSION 



The descriptive data from the naturalistic dbsefvation study suggests 



:ists amoi^s 



a broad social interaction pattern exists amorig^ successful employees. Both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped individuals observed were steady employees 
wh^ for the most part, lived independently. Their general social patterns 
were characterized by ihteractiohs that principal ly involved co-workers arid 
usually extended beyond an initial reciprocated response. Some differerices 
were noted between handicapped and rioriharidicapped individual s^^tfhieh, . 
although small, were ebrisisterit across a variety of dependerit variables. 
The gerieral rate of social iriitiatibris, the di^gatibri bf sbcial 
interactibns, and the extent bf active part icipaiCTpri was less fbr 
handicapped than fbr ribriharidicapped employees. 

the general pattern of interaction during breaks was different than 
the pattern during work In .several respects. Supervisors almost never 
Initiated interaction during breaks. Interactions during breaks were more 



frequent and lasted longer than those during work. In group interactions, 

: *t _[ - 

nonhandicapped individuals were general ly more acti^fe participants during 

breaks than they were during work. 4n addition, gerieral coriterit.data 

suggests individuals may rieed to be able to carry bri ebriversat ibris about 

noriwork^rel ated as well as work-related tbpics. It is possible that a 

different repertoire of social skills is necessary for iridividuals during 

ji ' . .- - ■ - . , . . . . ,^ . 

worJ|c than that which ts required duririg breaks. Further research is ^ 
necessary 'to identify sbcial repertoires ambrig employees in different work 
<;ettihn$ and to identify which repertoires are most irtipdrtaht to work ^ 

*•'■•. ' • ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ . . ■ 

" j 
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Goal Three ' ' ^ 

■ ■ t * .■ 

•■ __. " ; ■ '_ . _. _' * 

The purpose of Goal Three was to assess the relationship between .- 

observed social interaction patterns of handicapped youth in work settings 

- ' ■ » 

_ ■ . _ 7_ ' * 

and selected employment incidents as documented by employment-officers' 
•contact reports. Goal three was not accomplished as stated. Bat the inves- 
tigators believe its intent was achteved. When the proposal was written, 
the iuthors had reason to believe that incident reports were a viable source 
of information.^ Snce the project was underway, it became apparent that the 
use of incident reports was c^iestionable for two reasons. - 

First, little time of the staff of the vocat ibha^trai hirig centers in 
this area is assigned to the monitoring of work placements; lind secdnd^^ ' 
recording of incidents bccurihg at work pTacement sites lacked any 
discernible consistency either -in frequency or in procedure. For that 
reason, ,iric|deht or contact reparts were not c^ usefuT supportive source of 
irifbrmatibri td tJetermine whi|<6tJ3f the sociaV protocols observed through the ^ 

hatural.jstic stody would-be of most concfern or importance to employers. / 

. . .. . _ .• ;_ _________ __ 

In the interests ^of obtaining information rel ated to the intent of 

Goal Three, the activities of Goal One; were expanded and upgraded to the ^. 

extent that both a questionnaire and an interview |trudy were completed. 

On-line supervisors of employees in hQnski 1 led positions were chbseri tb 

^participate because these types'of positions cbuld potentially be filled 

handicapped persons. In some respects, direct^ asking work supervisors to 

^.f^scrlbe specific examples af social si^tuatvbhs that are of concern to them- 

pi ov ides a^inore substantive base upon which tb determine social reqijitser * ^ 



ments of work than would examination of^work placement reports, even ^if- ^ 

-'J ' - - / 

- - : -■- • - - -V - - ^ - ^ - ■ - ■ 

they had been sufficiently cdiijsi stent. The procedures and the results of 

^th^ employer interviews are reported in the section entitled Goal One 

■--.^ 70 



: _ _ . __ __ _______ _ - _- _ ■ 

because t^e^ are examined in relation to results of the qdes^^ibnriaire study 




Goal Four 

'the purpose of Goal 4 was to integrate the ififbrffiatibh;;gathere^ in the 
preceding research. to arrive at a list. and a description of social prbtb- 
c6\s that are important in employment* The prbeess-fbr reducing the list 
to the most important^ soci al prbtbcbls was as follows: First, each ques- 
tionnaire item oh the survey was characterized as either positive or hega- 
tive. Positive social prdtocdls are things employees shduld»do to perform 
satisfactorily on the 3C^^^gative prdtdcdls refer to things employees 
should not dd (such as ridiculing and threatening). The corrjposite that is^ 
presented below includes the top ten positive spcial '^protocols and the top 

five negative dnes. The next step in the integ^^ion process was to rank \ 

' _ _ _ ___"^f? . _ . 

Order each questionnaire item by the meain ratilig it* received in the survey, 



Next^ qUestiohna.ire, items Were ranj«t.;ordered based on the frequency wioth 
which they were selected as of "most "^concern" by managers in the interView 
process. Fourth; information gained in the final part of the interviews 
allowed sumey items tb be rank brdered in terms of the meari hunfber df 
transgressions that would lead tb being fired or suspended. Those three 
lists were compared tb one anbt^t?.^ Items that appeared dri all three lists 
or. at least: two of the tKree lists are included in the tdp ten p^isitive 
social protocbls and the top five negative sdcial prdt^dls that -fdl lo*/. 
Table 4.1 presents a list df positive and negative social protocols 



Insert Table 4.1 about here 



with their associated data bh the ratings of impof^t^ce and "most ebncern" 

anrf the niimber of offenses that would lead to firing or suspension. ' It may 

ji .... _ _ . 

be seen that; among^ the positive social' protocbls'» -Seven wer^^high pribrity 
on all three li^ts^ Three of the items (ending cbnversatibri at appropriate 
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Table 4.1 ^ 
Eifiloyer Ratings of Positive arid 
Negative Sfetal Prbtbcbis • 



fr 



Positive Prbtbcbis 



Neoitive Protocols 




Hues- 1 Pr til- jt oi _ rr_f ot ji 

tibh. I Title iing.of liimc$_ |of-___ i 
lire j limpor- Ichoien, |fenses_ ! 
Jte« ] Itance jaswost jip fire < 
Ho. 1 : : 1 Iconcernjo'' sus- ' 
1 * - ^ j ^ i jp*nd I 

t — — 1 — i 1 ^ 


HueU j n? rat- H ot . • ot 
tion- ! title lino of (times jbf- 
iiirp i , ! Tfpbr- (chosen (^ferises 
Jten ' - . Stance !«$ of fto firi . 
r.'b. ; ' l*^*- . lor SOS* 
i „. 1 jcohCeVnlpenci 

' r 1 I I 


— n : ^1 ■ 1 • 1 - 1 

^ j^p1l9«^"9 l"*l''"Cti9ns j 4.4 | 47< | S.2 , 
I rvrwediate) \ I 1 . 

— ' ' 1 - 1 .1 


r -- — 1 _ . t — ■ '-• 

l^** ; V$iho Wea'c* Phoney \ 4:1 1 J - 
■ V'e>tcuses I r "■ . ' t. 

! 1. ; 1 


1 "11 - 1 - - 

•? jFoilpwino Instructions 1 I 33t 1 ?».5 
• j (delayed) 1 1 1 . 

1. - : . . . I 1 1 1 


__. _v. J _ 1 . __ 1 _ .. 

?f .ftr^u'no wit*) _co-wcrkers ! 4.0 ! 1^ ! 'i.O 
5-j?«rvi50r 1 • ' ' 1 - 

1 1 - ^ 



JbH-related Er»»eroehcies 

- / Or- 



4:? I 14:5 



I 



•■J^yiPQ a_lriends around 



4.0 



17t 



3-S 

I _ - ^ 



j_. . . . . 

1? (Of fennq to heiD > 
!CO-w'jrkers 

I ' 



j 



J . _ . :v - - I - - ' 

4.1 I .?.li£ I S.4 

I : I " . ' 

I I . I — ^ — - I - 

! 



■ '*-rv^b1 ind about ctnDany t — 
■?7'*cies ' i • • 

\ -L I 



I 



I 



13 



15 



Usina social anenuies 1 4.1 I 13% j 4.0 

! j I 



EpH_ cpnv^sation at ap- 
oropriate points m tiwe 



fretting necessary infbr- 
matibh for new task 



3 lproyiding_Job 

(Related Information 

^ I - 



I . 

.9 - j Praising Co-Workers 



21 irjtbressiriq Abpr.e- 
Iciatibn 



31 l*Lporopriate-Tone _ 
land cevel of Voice 



4.1 I 



I 5^7. 



t 33S 



3.<? I 



s.n 



5.3 



3.9 I 23t 1^ _ 



I 231 



^.Q I nt 



4:0 



fi.O 



7" ^T. . I 

17 •Q'''icuHria» Threatehihd I 

; ■ na I 

— . t L 



4:8 



I ■ - - 
: 13t ■! 
I I 

I _l 
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points in time; fbllbwing delayed iristrdctibhs^ and getting necessary : 
irifbrmatijbn before performing a*hew task) were top p»"ibrities on two of the 
three. - ATI th^riegative social prdtbcbls were tbp priprfty in all three 



of the measures. It should also be noted that^ in general^ transgressions 
within the class of tnegative sdci al protd^^^ lead more rapidly to firing 
or suspension than trangressions within most of the positive social prqtp- 
cols. 

■.J f 

___ ____ _ 

The direct observatioji studies (Goal 2) corroborated the top items on 
the social protocol list and provided additional information about the 

antecedent events, "Wie ^esponsJii variations, and the settings in which they 

_ _^ _ _ __ _ , 

occur. The direct observation data also provided* specif icvinformatioh , 

about the parameters within which social interaction occurs on the job. 

Next;^ descriptions of social protocols are provided. The positive 

social protocols are provided first, followed by the negative social protb-- 

cols. The description of each protbcBl includes the title, a brief^ des- 



crrptioti^bf t_he responses jh question^ ah ihdic^atibh of the setting and ^ 
<'^/ biH^fflSt)edeht'^ehts in which the responses dccur^ and a few additional 
^each as 



njicessary. 




Social Protocols 

' ' Table *.2 lists the sbcial protdcdls within a matrix that .describe^the 
circUrtistahoes in which they occur. These include resporise vari ation.s, ' . - 



Insert Table 4.2 about here 



. ^ : . - - 

settings, actors, and response formats. 

; . t • - • ■ 

Positive Protocols ^ 

■ - ^ - > ■ 

' Number 1. Fbllbwincj instructions : Jhere are two categdries of. fdl- 

.. ' ■ . , y^- ■ i ' ' 
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Table 4,2 _ . 
PfotDCol Matrix 





«esDbnse 
_ ViriationS 


. ^ettinos. 


Actors. 


^^esponse 

■ ...format 




Retpohte C«teqory 


R#r_ __ 1 IpUI- 

soonds 1 ales 
To 1 


^Work IRrpak 

I 


Co- |SjD»?r-| others 
workerivisor | 

— 1 


nyad 


Grouo 


Comment 


A. Positive Protocols 

la. Foilowino mwediatc 
Instruct >ons 


X i X - 


— f— 

j 

X 1 

1 


1 i 

i 1 
1 ' I 

X [ X { 

1 1 


X 


X 


^^^^^^ _ c-^M 

Teacn "Hetoondi no -lo --Dctocc — 
■ i hi 1 1 at i rid-. " _ Hjghest. r«nKini» 
orotocol across measures 


Ih. PblloWinq Delayed 
Instructions 


X 1 X 


1 

. - 1 

X 1 

1 


1 1 
_ J _ ! 
XI XI 

1 1 


X 


X ' 


"Resoondjnq to* should 
precede "initiating* 


?: RespondinG_to_Jof^__ 
Relateri Emcracncies 


I T 

1 


. 1 . 

X f X 

1 

I- ■ 


.1.1. 

X 1 XI X 

1 j 

i } 


X 


X 


"feettino helb*' way be the 
best oeneric resbbnse to ,1 
teach 


^ hffp^^no to He^D 

■ 


y y 

•; 
t 


- • i ' • 

I ■ : 1 


t 




*^os 1 -Comnof? 1 y .cOrwor ker , 
but_could_be others 
on occasion 


. Ms 1 nn -^oc i a 1 Amfninps 




y [ t 


t ■ * : X 

1 1 


X 


X 


Local culture'jnay dictate 
so^cif ic topooradh 1 ca 1 

var i at Sons 


5; Encf Conyersatlon, at 
aooropnate times 


X I X''" 


X 1 X 


" 1 . 1 ■ 

XI X 1 


X 


X 


runhinb bh without pause 
is the most cdiwnoti orbhleffi' 

— m — 


6. I?€tt'ing necesiry infor- 
mation for inew tAsk 


> . 1 * 


x' 1 


X 1 X i 




— 


of wsitiriq indefinitely. to 
be told or . doing something 
wronqly 


• 7, Prbv \di»xj Jbb-rerated ' 
information to others 


1 

1 -x 


XI 


— — ^1 , ■-..j 

XI XI 

j 1 


X 




The ability to bass ilbna in- 
fonfiation was of consistant 


R, Praisinq Cb*»*3rjcers 
Wbrkers 


X ' |. X 


n 

X ( . 


: X 1 1 x^l 
j 1 *^ 

.^-^ ■.■„ it — . 






these are most freoeuntly 
appii cable with cb-rwbrkers 
in tivads but may also be 
appropriate with yup^f*.* 

V ^ SO ^ S' * 


• Q; Eiprcssinq Appreciation 


^ J 

X [ X 


X 1 


X 1 1 

..i 1 .... 


X 




10. Aoot!opr_1atc fpn?_acHn' 
loudne^ of voice Iff ' 


-^^A— j MA- 

^ 


X j X 


XI X t X ' 


X 


X 




B. Nebativc ProtocoU 
T. Usinq Weak Excuses 


I X 


X 1 


1 ( X 


X 


■ 

— — 




? . Argui rig 


XI X 


X 1 


X 1 X j ■ 


X 


1 




3. H^v.a friends Around 


1 * 




1; S( .. 

• '■ 
1 ■ 1 


X 


1 .- 


This seers espfciallj^ ' ^ 
apoMci'^le.to '-ntaur-. 
flnt err" ' 0 vees 


4. GruTiblinq About Company 
Policies 


X 1 t 


X 1 X 


" 1- i 

X r 1 

1 1 

I ! 


X 
X 


X 




» S. Ridiculinq» Threatenirtq 


1 

< t 


X [ X 


*^ 1 1 
X 1 1 
1 1 


1 ' 

X 

1 





lowing ihstrtietibhs. One refers to ihstructiaris that requiire ahYimmediate 
response and the other refers to ihstruc^tlbhs that require a response aftef * 
a delay. The bbservatibhal research suggested that this prdtbcol bccurs * 

- ^^^^^ . . . .... ... . . - - - 

pr1marny*dur;;figt|lt^ periods rather than at break. Further, It was found 



that bQj^h supervisbi^ and co-workers might be the source of instructions. 

' *_ _ ...i^iS • 

Indeed, in normal work situations, supervisory presence was limited. Fre- 
quently an experienced co-worker functioned as a supervisor, at least in 
some limited ways. In many jobs, a worker needs to ^Je able to initiate 
Instructions with other co-workers as well as fol low vtihem. 'Moreover, 
instructions can occur fn a dyadic or in a group situation, although the 
dyadic format was more commoh in our observations. The impbrtarfce of 

following instruetions seems to be generic This protocol was consistently . 

■ _ _ • ^ _ - ^ 

rated the highest among all type| of employers. 



Ver ?. Responding tp jbb*relAted -emer.gehcies : ,^his repert^bire 
includes a broad range of potential responses. In some cases^ employers 
were referring to accidents or injuries such as broken boneSi^heart at- » ^ 

tacks, etc. In other cases they were referring to emergencies such as 

- ^ ■ 

broken plumbing or equipment. In any case, the employee would be expected 
to identify the situation as an emergency and initiate^ some series of - 
responses to appropriately deal with it. These emergencies can happen when 
an individual is at work or on break. It may involve any category of other ^ 

people (^e.g., co-workers, customers) and it may occur in a dyadic, or in a 

. / • _ ._ , : ._ : ^ .. 

group situation. It is not possible^to ant ic ipate al 1 the, variety of _ u. 

pa^-^c^r^ efnergencies that rouVH Arise in the array of employ^rs^ that we 
surveyed. Thus, for purposes 'df training, the most feasible alternative 

liqht ;)e to teach potential employees to seek help or to call arfy unusual 
sitaations to the .attention of a supervisor dr a trusted co-worker. 

.Number 3. Offering to help : ^thts category includes any offers made 

BEST COPY AV-!.-iLL 82 - ^ 



. ^.fi.i.— — — ^ -r, 



By a' Worker to help '^^nofh'er^q,^^^^ or a stipervisbr Iri the cbUrse of getting 

__ ■• - . _ *: '"^^ ^ -■ _ - _ - 

some joB accompl ished; Employees heed td^ be able to respbrid appropriately 
to otfiers* t)f fers to help as well as tb: Icnji^ftheri tb;.;iriitidte offers . 
^ themselves. Althbugh thiv cbuld happen Suring breaks* it more frequent 
and more important during the wbrk periods, the observational res^iarch 
suggested that offering to help is more frequent among cp-workers although 
it could happen wit^. a supervisor^also. Likewise, offers to help are 
likely to be^.more frequent in dyadic than in groups situations^ 

Using social ^pien^iiies^ : Use of social amenitiisj includes 

•■-'P'*— ' ^ ■ . 

responses such as please, pank you, excuse fne, you're weleomfev and their 
common variatiohs; Our obseryatipns suggested that employees need to apprb- 
'priately respond to lese amenities as w^ll as to initiate them. The use 
of social amenities is expecti^ protocol both during wbrk arid break* arid^ 
with all categorizes ^of, other employees'. Likewise* tjieir Use is* expected 
both in dyadic and in group formats. There are some differences in^fdrm'' 

that social amenities take Bcrbss varibUs types of employers and, even ^ 

> ¥ . ' 

more, among local cultures.^ Thus, local^situations must dict^te^tRe speci- 
fic topographical .variatibris that are^taUght to handieapped employment 

■ ^ ' ■ ' ' • • 

trainees. " ' - :< : ^ k. 

r^umber 5, Eridihg> cdriv^rsations at approp riat points in t ijnfe : i.^The p^s^^^^ 

defiriitibh of this response ^r^fers to keeping cDnvers'at ions appropriately 

limited in time and it refers' t^ giving other people *h opportunity tq^ ^ > 

^- ' • _ - _ ' _ ^ . . ^ _ 'ft- 

talk.- The observational data collected u^der Objective 2 suggested that * 

iurac jon .of:an u ^^ ahce during work tim^was 38 ^Conds with ah ihterquar--|^ "\ 

tile range from 30 to 60 seconds: It also suggested th% mbs.t conversa^ 

tions continue beyond one reeiprbcatlori, Eritfiria cbriver^at^fr a^^^ 

priate times is appl ieable^ to both work arid break sit^^itTns as_we'll as to 
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all' categories of actors and response formats. 'A^.ai1uf*e to end conven 




\./ 1 ions ^ippropriatel.Jj' during work ti#esj!f|dy, in some;circ«ms€ances, be taken 



as procrastination. 



tfng necessary infi 



^rtipg a— new task : 





This category of respori$&s calls_fbr an employee to discriminate tfjat he 1s 
facing a hew task and doesn't have adequate ihfbrmatibh to perform it y 
correctly.^ The nature of the tas)^ ^ 0f course^ ^^^^ v^ary^ across emprc^yers 
and jobs. In tKif^ace of this situation^ the elfl^iJbyee is- 
initiate some inquiry tb either a cb-wbrfcer dr'a iupg 

necessary infbrrtiatibh, and then tb proceed t^tffg tSsk. this |K"btdcbl is 
applicd^le tb work rather than tb bl^eak times and ,uJ;:^aJ45j^ in ^ 

lie interaction. The failure to demonstrate this rep|Ptoi>e may result 



C|R1 ti>^first 
airi the 



in an employee- who waits indefinitely to be told what to do or may result 
in an empldyee doing something the wrong way. 



Number ^. Providing job-related Inform a t ion 
requires t&at 




Til is category 

. . ■ - ■ .- , ^ ^ • 

yees be able to receive information from one person and ^ 



er "t^ersbn. TheTnatare.of ^many places b,f employment 



pass it alpng - 



. ' -Seems tai involve'' f lac taa«pis from day to ajr^nd wiek to week in speeifle 
■ . task's, mat'eri^als,..or opefratio^s. Frequent lyi J_^ seSffS"^ at ^rather ttian 
talking tb all emplo^e^ at bhe timen^^jj^e^isb give ^Tnformatiofi tb 
selected employees asyi^xpect them^t>fr^rn^ tb-pass. that Information 
along. This resiS>nse "categdrg 4s fiibre appl icable to work than to'^treak 




rudtibris aric^may incdrpdrate bdth^-wdrkerS/ arttd supervisors.^ Usua 
' nt^ract^^iss ar^^in a dyadic rather |)^n a grbup format.^" ^ ^ 
Number'^S. Pr^l^ing co-workers for a-job^ wel t do ne : Th^i^^r^t^gory 
r^^quires' that an employee prai 



ompleted wetl. Employees-need 



praise as well as 



\b6 iQive it. It i 



ii^e his or her co-|«oMcys wHen.a aob is - 
ed to be able to respond appropriately to _^ 



s more '•ppJ ieable tfur.ihg work times S 
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than break timel^ and to ^^^^4091^ supervisors. ATthough "it 




could Hapipleh iri'a group* it most commonTy'btcurs in dyadic inferactions. 

Nuitit^ 9. Fxpreg^ing apprlciati-on : This requires that '^^ployees, on 
dccasidhi expres's*"the'ir appreciation to. Snother employee who; Iw^^ 
something for them. The employee^ is^-H^xpected to respond ^^propriately. tb 
expressions of appreciation 'from otters 3s well^s to inlti.ate /iheiiijiThls * 
protocol IS fnore common 'dur*ing work than break times^. and with eb-^brkers 
rather than supervisors, bikewise, it is more cbmmbh in dyadic thSnji/iri 



grbup interactions. ^ - - 

Number 10^ Using appropriate tone and Ib^driess 



vdice ;^ \TEhis pfttetd 



col requires that employees use a tone ari^ Idudness df -vdice wfJicfJ^is 



appropriate to tJie message tfvat they intend, td give. Speaki ng t^6^ loud 
iwill be upsettjhg td many listeners and -Speaki ng top |pftly .wi U make it^ 



xastie or angryeremark. fhe 



diff icult/for th^ td hear what is said. Likewise, an inapproprf^e torn 
of v^ce coHld easi ly be mi^rtaken for « a sai 

importamre of appropri ate tone and l^udnesE of ^ice are^ppl ic^Me to 
conversatTbtial interactions during bqi^!!^k and bV^Vahd "wit^ eo-workers^-^i^ 
supervisors or others. Similarly, it is applicable ir> both dyadic artd 




group situati^on>. 
fljgatlve Protocols 



Ngmber 1; Using weain?t^^X)hy excuses : ^This categdry incTtrtfes ex- 
cuses sufiK as the flat tire that caus^ lateness four days i# one week, 
he .^u^t that died six times this ^aj?: causi^^the employee ^be ab 



The specific tdpdgraphical variations on these responses 




According \6. the ^m plovers th 

_ . , I 4|P - --- -JL ._ 

. .ized by^tpe use improbable 

_v _ ■' . 

beina late or absent, for wopk 




^iQwever, t+iey are-^harae±er 
i--e^i^ses^f or 




less 



occasions, a 
otherwise inSdequatei^^f 



EKLC 





They, are most applicable to wbrfc'^sltuatibh ihteractibris with SUp^visdrs 
in a dyadic fbrinatv-/ 

■Wumber 2. Arguing w^^ empldyeel .bl?A;^uperv this negative prbtd- 

ebl refers to argumentative behav lot by^^^ either as responses to 

sbmebne elses comifients or diS,. at ibn Although our observations 
suggest that^ arguing cin p^cur occasi6nai|;^ during break times, it is mor 
serious when it otcurs during wSrk times; This protocql can occur during 
inter^tions v^th. co-workers or with the supervisor and it rrray oeLur in 
dyads and in group* response formats. * ^ * ' 

Number 3. Havir\g-Jrierids^_arQuad_dur:ihg wgrk times : Th i s pr b tbcb 1 
reflects situations in whHch employees'have frierlcis who fiafng arbund their 

n 

appears to be most freqtjently ajDplicable in res^taui^ant employ^>', 
that friends may "hang but" in the restaurant and the empl<ys^e(ij^g^ 



9 

V 



place of work and attempt tb interact durTng iybrk times. The situ 



7* 



disl^aeted frerrr his/her wbrk^r from customers by the pre'^qcei of these 

-■- -■ ^'^ - - _^ 

friends. In addition* duririg breaJ^/ employees may J^ntei^act w'itH these 
friends and return Tate" from ^iheir lK^ak- 



Nuinber 4. G?PmbTing about ct^m^y^l- 




|£: In\hi5 social profecoU 

^ . _ ^-M-- - 1^ _ - • 

an emD^yee complains repeatedly tether employee^about the, policies ^ 

" " ■ w\ , iff 5 • 

these VesWnires or respond tb cbmplain - 

^yeesi ^tJius ehcburagin^ .^t; These' i nterac- 



th^ com^ny./ Employefe^ jpay Nni 
4ng and grumbl^^ by oth 
tions occSr at" woipk. and^uring breaks.' - They are primarily ambrifl cb-wfirk^r^s 



he or a 



rather than wi^'^^^^ supervisor.^ They rfray .occur in either a d^^^ic 

^^ormat. 6uring^h^ifft^rview emplbyers *|uggested th^t 
^^-ale and' may Undermine, theipl^^ 



grOQp respons 
grumbl ing and Y^^p^lairiing 



ibn of this^ protd' 
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wdrki and threatening them with'elther physical harm* or daqiage to their 
reputation. It may occur during work or break times arid usually involves - 
co-wDrla^r*s rather t^n supervisors, this sbcral protbebl raay-^^rT^ ^ 
dyadi^'^r a group f^^onse format. Among all the social prdtcW:o^'s that we - 
e5^amined, this one TSids most rapidly to being fired or suspended. ^ 



I 



Summary of Protocol Sr . 

The. social pi^^tbcpLs described above cduld oe VogicaHy arranged in^q 



^two main groupings. TheKe are those that are directly relati^ tonHe, per- 



« ' formance of work tasks arid .those that are ^ated tq being a ple^ant, | v 
amiable iridividUal.^ ^The first category includes Tarotocols-^ucfi as; follow- ' _ 
irig ihstructions, Responding appropriately to job ein^rgerieies* 
offering to he^p^hers, getting necessary information^^ attemptjriq „a 
new^task, provi^^ing job related itiformat|p to others a'ridi :ori th| rj^g^ 
side, having ?^tfnds around during /work hours arid^ u^irrg weak'-or ph^oe^ 
ij^cuses. The;;pr6tocols that reflect ami^abiTjty, a^^ the use of ^cial 
aSp-i^iesj conversational protocol s ,(ir^cTi^^|i«^^^ 

appropriate tim^s as wfeil .as^i^irig *&pprbp^iW^bn^^ and* loudness of. woitej, 
praiSTjfig co-workers for a j^'b^^e^^ ^^jiressirrg a^r co- 

wopkBrs. On the negative* si'de^lire r^dicul ing others, grurab- 



/ 



ling^ ^ompl**nthg^arid ;argu 



Our/observations suggest^that effecttvje preparation for empiojpent 



^ attend to both sdci a^ pi^tbcQli that "rei^e^io productivity arid tf^o^ 

V/ ^that relate'to being pleasant^::::>Most ofl'the^ soci^^pr^tbcajs described ^ 



aopvi :>eem__p» be genferlcajry a&)licabTe to the fracvet^ ef Employers that 
rveyed, although a f^W, \^h^s having fiends around .^ui-ing woflc 
^ hou/s» rifay be more appl i-c able to one of empToyer than another, 
yt^ pr^^^is described abbve are sub^lp to.tjjpuii^l^ts for speci'( 
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response topographies and aritecedefit cdnditiehs that are determined by 



particdtar employers,' local eultureSi and, in sbmei.caseSi specific co-*« 

. ^ . _ ^ ■ i^f . ' ^ 

worfcers or supervfs^rs that ^ are involved. ' / 

' _ - '_ _ ^ - - - _y ^- ■ _r^^ 

These data suggest that a successful training or iassesTm program' 

Will probably have to operate several 'levels.^- Firsts th^e is the^l^ 



QValuatidil of generic ski 1 1 s that are reflected iif' these protocols (e.g.. 



cdnversationl ^amiability). Next,'^Viere is the deterntirtBtipn of-specific 

typ^s of e^loyer^ or specific types of jobs whereioH one set of protocols 

: __ _< ' ^ _. ^ ■ _ \- _ ^ " 

may be more heavily emphasized t-han another. Fioally, tlie process of assur*^ 

inq succesS-of a particulfir individual -in a specific work situation will 



|. require a detailed 'analysis^ of : tteeiT^ehavjoral tdgograph'^s and protocols 
that are peculiar to that 'employe'r,' that job, and tliase^c^- worker and 



/ 



supervisqf s 




Concluding Rem a y^ Jc^ 



r 




Summaries of findings for th6 surv-fy research and fdiH**re observat ibh-^ 
■■■/■'•— ■ ^ ' *" 

al researxh, were presented for Goals One and Twd^ respectively. Those ^ 

f indingi^were integrated in relating to Goal Four whe^ a prioritized v^. 

of pra^bcb1s:fbr sbclal respbpdirig were^escr ibed. Thupi this ^ectipn will 

^ribt furthet* summarize f^pdingSi- but Fathof attempt 'to draw out their 



.i^'-'^-V - - \ -/ ■ - ' - - - - - 

-^limitations and recommend f£rture d3recti;bns fof research ami development; 
' ^^First. QTjf^, 



If ,tsk' whethet-^he social protocol s descr^ibed in this 



r. _ _ _ ^ 

project ar^ suffi-c^ritly/tonfplete. Thei=yii1iti al sounces fbr social'pr^to- 
cbls^ricTUded*^ ilv'this r^se'^t^h cape'^from the curlren^iterature in voca- 
" placement. To tld^^jaeR^-^ded soEidl prot'oc&ts th^ 
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tidnal training af 



becbame evfd^rft in oyr o«yn prel iminar/ resea^h. It seeitf^p-i^ely that ^ 
further resear-ch will kj.entify addi|idViaV so?i.al \eSerP;^^^ 
important for vocational stjccess wer 



In th'e survej^^researeh, work sufterv^ 



refereni Jo their own f nbnhahdic 



cora^l 




Hoyers^ judgments about tmpdrtant s. 




in' t^i^s reSe_ 




irtg with fa 
^_^e f i h^p. ref f ecLr^^ 
ial\^aviox attriButj 



of ^Or-lcers. in general. It is 



abl^ tfiat^ amon^^^^^^ji^pulattctf^ 



eappekypeopl^, especially the more severely hajjdi<;apped, socia^^performance 
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wil 1 be manifest* at a more severe level than t 

some sotial repertoires that fem^l^i 




of the ge^€ 
'ated as of 



little concern io^'i^ study' might be o1^ greater corrcem to them iA ,) 



they v.^re re*Mndi[^^^ reference tt^ev 
^::^iliit I vel^ few corH^t i t ijye^empT^oyreent supe 



'^^^y hand4cappe* 
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^andicapj^ed werkers, and'since sheltered wor 
t ipfny standards eomparab re xtb 
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visors have direct experience 



ikely that^his issug^ can be succesjs+unf^^bfeacPr^ 
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excJ iJ«ve1y. "thrb^^^^a^rre^^ 




^ Another ser 
)^ritteh In' this 



rther^ reseawrti^ will be . 

iphvisdrs to Evaluate social repertoires 
l^lh.febtroetUiye emj).toytiient sites. 



yrfl^^rr^J^*^^ defined or whether they need to 
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be^ubdivided In (^rdeh %b'^^ to vocational training and placement|^_ 

personnel. described tSL^cial protocols are of a class "-of responses 
(e.gl, following instruCtqons);^ith a delineation of some of the situation- 
al vari^les that larro&nded thel^^ o^ijurr^hee^ Hbw^r^ /fhbs^iiuatibrial 



^haractewi sties may need far more, preei^ 



scr j^tibh/tb \e mbre preci! 
differentiated for different kinds of working ehvirbnm^ht^. For exampl/ 



following instructions was elearliy the irfost important sbcial skill cbnr^- 
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tently cited ±>y empl0yers. But there are a multitude of different kinds pi 
. instruct'tl^ tnstruetiQ^hs ^ay be/ very easy or veKy^ff ic^l t; ipstruc- 
tions may *be very urgent or not; ihstructibns may be giv^^^H^subt ly or 



very forceful ly; instructibns may jbe presented very cle^HHIMWn a^^muddled 
way. The sue becbiries whei:her it is ^sufficient to k?iow that following '1 



• jnstructibns is impbrtant. Rather* -wyll further research be needed to 




! differentiate the importi 



"ofresponding to different -kinds pf ihstrufe- 



tidnSi in dif fererrt^pir^umstances, given by diff'erent^jj^^ey^he parallel 
if;^ class of social protocols are subdivitfeS^'^at finely, 
n any us^ul gStieral ity? ^^^^^^ " 
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-^^^nnj:her issue that needi^to be addressed is tbe reliability of the 




4' f \ ^'jdings of thei;bbs^atibri^ and sur^y research atn>$s different managers. 




ss geographical A^e^s, types of eMiloyers^ and across different Aypes 

Uded thirty mTnagers, all frbm a rural 



ThiS^ survey rese< 

a^ea ^f northern Htah. The results were analyzed for threfc^ types of em-^ 
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plo^rs (food service, other^ service, and manufacturers). There was! no- . 
refer^ce to any specific jobs irt regard to the responding of manager^ in 
this ySfc^^. A series of systematic replications wtlfl be necessary to 
asses*5v*fRether the findings reported herein are^app^l i cable across other 



vari^^^ljes. In bur survey research^ no clear differences were f bUnd between 
the responses of the three crategdries of managers that we* ex'amirted in - 
regard to quest ibrinai re ratfng^. Hbwever, the small number of respondents 
within grb|ups (n = Id) might have precluded finding those differences, Mf 
they do exist, Mbrebver^ it is not- clear that the three categaries defined ^ 
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fbr this study are the most functional, ones that might differentl ate between 
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•t^ypes of employers. Moreover, ^there were differences between the categories 
of employers in i^gai^d tq^the pattern of di scipl^'nary consequences that 
» they employed,^ It seems likely that different kinds Q^jobs might. ea,!! for 



1 ine worker in 



different kinds of scu:ial skills. For ex^ample, an asse 



a' f :^actor^ Vr! detrQ^t might recfu ire, at 1 east j^in some w^ys, a different , 



arr^a^ of social ski/l S' than a dishwasher. And ^tbat* m^y again' be different - 
for a cUstbdi an.*" Jincf^iri 'thi s l^esearcb. mfinagerv 



for a ftai'li^esi or 



not ^sked to * respond • w| 
hb data thett would shed 
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ar>y> ^^telf ic JoW in mihd, these findiflgs, c 
b)i ;>$h is quest ipfr. A: systematic repTi] 



^this. surv^rh whit;K^rt5^BP{4^^^ in light of specific 

"^'jobs wdulp be of interestV.>^he ^.1^^ thisj sedtidn in rela- 





ttjrfn to thfe survey* rissea/fh^appiy eroat the observational research. 



Most difficult are the^xssCkes 
^Jativeiy abstw^t quest ioas a^ed ^verbfiy^ do.-riot necessarily paralleJ 



o^j^alidity. ^^F^ rfiarvagers' responses to 
do.-ribt necessarily parallel^ ' . 
J i n • tH'e^pl Ie$ of bUsi r^e ' 

j^^^^oxv^ii what act jbn^ a m^iag^r sly s ( ^bs$(i^^l?^^ |r^^ ^ ar 1 1 y Ad^n t i c a 1 



jfer^res^bnses t<y social &^a\i 
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opinions about employees. There ir^ a. variety oT wSys^that future research 
might address these issues. One is to asic managers to^Mnk order^their 
current emplayees and then relate rankings of those employes to each « of 
the social protocpis listed in the 'survey. In that way one might isolate 




{M^H ranked emtSw^esi 



specific social profiles that correlate with 

If that were done across a sufficient number. ^^^^Sl^rs* couldt also 
assess the extent to which difllrent types ^df managers concur. Another : >• 
cross-sectional apprji^|^»uld be to attempt to directly obse'r\?6 thi occdrr. 

s among em p 1 oyee^s ^ the ir' place of business; 



rence of these sbciaT 




easurementl impgdes this ^^proaeh./' Pertiaps the 



The prabl^ms of intru 

T)est but^^^^^ approach, is^Tongitpdihal. In tt^ finall analysis 



the isstlf^of validity tan onlj^be broached by looking at employees dyer a 



relatively long span of tim€ to see whioh employees with which set df . 
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a Date 



FIELD OBSERVATibN CHECKLIST 
1 Observation "Information 
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5. 
6. 
7. 
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10. 
11 . 

12. 
13: 

IS. 
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20. 
21: 
22. 
23. 



Was supervisor present? — ^-z:.'. 

Wd*^. co-worker(s) present? 

Did T^) .ind ';uprrvisbr tijlR? 

Did ivpervisbr talk to someone other than IS? 

Did TS talk with a peer or co-worker?-------- ' 

Did TS talk with two or more co-wdrkers?-^ 

If TS did not talk during observation, were others taUihg in the vicinity? 

Did TS give help or work coopera t j vely' w_i th peers (e.g-V comply wi th request , 
hold same materials as someone, do one step in _a_several step task involving-- 
others)? (Do not count wdrkinq individually with supervisor.) 

Did-TS refuse to help or work_cooperative1y (either verbally or 
failure to comply with request)? 



Did TS talk about a wbrk-relatpd topic? 

Did TS_talk_about_a non-work related topic (something happening outside of 

work, something. they_11ke/disl ike not related to work, cormieht on clothes 

or someone's appearance. 

Did supervisor criticize TS (say they did somethihg wrong or they shbuldh't 

so something or they look funny)? 



Did peer criticize TS? • • . 

Did TS criticize ahydhe? 

bid TS interrupt a conversation? ( Inappropriately breaking into a cdhversa t idh ). 



Did anyone interrupt TS? 

. rL> ist. for he] p? 

Did the TS receive help? 



Did TS sit or stand alone, when oth^^rs were s i tt ing or.s tanding in groups?- 
(Crdss dut the bdxes if TS'stayed Irt a fixed work station.) 
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Did supervisor give individual help or instruction to TS? 

Did supervisor give individual help to someone besides TS? 

Did TS verbally joke or laugh? 

bid others verbally joke or lau^h? ---^^-^---^ 
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